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SPECIAL LINES SALES NUMBER 


STHE SPECTATOR 


“AN AMERICAN WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 





/@/4 Volume CXXII 
Number XXI 


New York and Chicago, Thursday, May 23, 1929 


Pour Dollars Yearly 
Single Copies 25 Cents 
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REAL DIVIDENDS 


One hundred Perfect Protection 
Policyholders will be paid not less than 
thirty-five accident and health claims 
every year. 


These claim payments represent 
DIVIDENDS and SERVICE which 
the policyholder would NOT receive 
under the average life insurance con- 
tract. 


What more auspicious occasion could 
you ask for a repeat sale than that 
arising when you deliver your policy- 
holder such a substantial “dividend” 
check, possibly amounting to many 
times the original premium? 


This is one of the facts which con- 
firm -the statement: “Sell Perfect 
Protection and you'll sell MORE life 


insurance.” 

Profitable agency connections are 
open to men who can furnish satisfac- 
tory references. All communications 
strictly confidential. 


-REUANCE LIFE 
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An illustration of the 


PERFECT PROTECTION 
POLICY 


$ 50 Weekly if disabled by 


$ 


accident. 


50 Every week for 52 
weeks if disabled by 
sickness. 


Per year in addition if 
totally and permanently 
disabled by accident or 
sickness. No more pre- 
miums to pay and no 
deductions from the 
amount of life insur- 
ance due your family. 


Cash to you at age 65, 
or 


Cash or a substantial 
monthly income in the 
event of natural death. 


Cash or $10,000 cash 
and a substantial 
monthly income in 


event of accidental 
death. 


Issued in larger or smaller amounts 

















RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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GLOBE & RUTGERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York City 





January Ist, 1929 


Bonds and Mortgages $151,234 .90 
U. S. Liberty Bonds 505,000.00 
Government, City, Railroad and other Bonds and 

86,471,541 .50 


Cash in Banks and Office 3,471,419.30 
Premiums in Course of Collection 7,356,287 . 74 
Interest Accrued 225,533 .04 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses 9,628.48 


$98,190,644 .96 


$7,000,000. 00 
37,252,917 . 34 
24,332,695 .62 
Losses in Course of Adjustment 10,300,032 .00 
Commission and other items 7,800,000 .00 
Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation 11,505,000 .00 


$98,190,644 .96 


Surplus to Policy Holders - = §$44,252,917.34 


Losses settled and paid since organization over $242,000,000 
Losses settled and paid 1928—$17,030,337.70 


ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Hail, Explosion, Riot, and Civil 
Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Inland Marine Transportation, 
Parcel Post, Automobile, Aviation Insurance 





LIABILITIES 











Agents in Canada, Manila, Shanghai, London and Principal European Cities 





E. C. JAMESON, President 


LYMAN CANDEE, Vice-President A. H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 

W. H. PAULISON, Vice-President A. G. CASSIN, Assistant Secretary 

J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice-Pres. & Secy. J. L. HAHN, Assistant Secretary 

J. D. LESTER, Vice-President SCOTT COLEMAN, Assistant Secretary 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


L. R. BOWDEN, Manager 
95 Maiden Lane New York City 
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EDITORIAL 


T is to the so-called “side lines” that the insurance 
agent must look for the greater portion of his 
agency’s future growth. In order that he be pre- 
pared to secure the fullest advantage of the oppor- 
tunities presented by the modern march of insurance, 
it is essential that he familiarize himself with every 


innovation that the insurance companies undertake in 


proffering a complete measure of protection to busi- 
ness and-to the home. 

For more than sixty years, THE SPECTATOR has 
chronicled the step-by-step advancement of insur- 
ance. In its inceptive years, it preached the gospel 


of the basic types, fire, life and marine. As these pri- 
mary insurances extended their protective arms to 


meet the multiplicity of the demands made upon them 
by a constantly expanding and developing world, this 
paper led in analyzing and clarifying new ventures, 
and in teaching to the agents the doctrine and the 
practice of insurance underwriting. In THE SpEc- 
TATOR, we recorded the circumstances which have 
most influenced the form of insurance progress, 
changes of methods and ethics, and the transition 
from single line to multiple line coverages. It was 
first in the realization that the insurance salesman 
was, due to the complexity of modern insurance re- 
quirements, destined to be listed as a professional man. 
Though he might specialize in the writing of one par- 
ticular coverage, in order to gain the respect and con- 
fidence of his clientele he must, as does every man 
styled a professional, be thoroughly acquainted with 
the entire system of insurance. Because of this THE 
SPECTATOR has ever advocated a multiple line paper 
and through its columns has endeavored to make 
available to the fire, the life, or the casualty specialist, 
a picture of insurance in its most embracive scope. 
The National Association of Life Underwriters, 
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some few years back, established as the ideal of 
ambition of its members that their calling be recog- 
nized as a profession. By intensive education they 
have accomplished much towards a realization of their 
aim. The National Association of Insurance Agents 
is remodelling its convention program by substitut- 
ing discussions on educational topics and sales methods 
for those on business exigencies. But as a doctor 
who specializes in eyes or a lawyer in criminal prac- 
tice first makes an exhaustive study through the 
sweep of the sciences of medicine or law and there- 
after continuously expands his knowledge, so must 
an insurance specialist, whether it be in life, or in any 
other branch of insurance, constantly study the 
science of insurance if he is to have his calling ac- 
cepted on the professional standard. A new develop- 
ment of the insurance business, the new types of cov- 
erage brought about by modern innovation, are essen- 
tial to every insurance agent. THE SpEcTaTor has 
always felt this necessity of knowledge, and has 
throughout its history gone far in the preservation 
of all that is new in insurance. No research of any 
phase of insurance in America would be complete 
without a reference to its files for over sixty years. 

This Special Line Number is annually issued to 
mark a milestone in insurance progress. The tran- 
sition of side lines from the experimental stages to 
a recognized place in the insurance scheme is a noise- 
less revolution. Their progress is rarely indicated by 
what historians are pleased to call important events. 
The directors of the insurance fraternity have no cer- 
tain criterion by which they can judge the growth of 
their innovations. It is for the agents to marshal 
their knowledge from the writings of recognized ex- 
perts such as have contributed to this issue, and to 
adapt to their own needs the usable ideas. 
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Insuring All The Assets 


A Recounting and Description of the Coverages Required 
By a Completely Protected Manufacturing Plant 


By WILLIAM B. WIEGAND 
Chief Insurance Examiner, New Jersey Dept. of Banking and Insurance 


T IS a most human characteristic to emphasize the import- 
ance of one’s activities for underlying that tendency is the 
belief that those activities are contributing in a not slight 

manner to the welfare of mankind. Without that belief, an 
individual cannot attain the degree of success which is essential 
to contentment and peace of mind. Success in a financial way 
may develop but unless it follows from a somewhat idealistic 
viewpoint it cannot bring all the happiness desirable. It is 
necessary to regard many of the 


that a group of business men have entered into a project to 
construct and operate a manufacturing industry and for this 
purpose have incorporated. The various assets in the balance 
sheet will be considered with respect to the types of insurance 
that may be obtained and in addition some of the profit and 

loss items. 
In this hypothetical corporation the management has decided 
to purchase a parcel of real estate free from any inducements 
that might have been offered by an 





commonplaces of life through the 
eyes of one’s vocation and to attempt 
to visualize in what manner those 
things are related. 

An insurance agent or broker, 
spurred on by enthusiasm for the 
benefits his work and the work the 
insurance field holds for economic 
and social betterment, will see about 
him opportunities that are not ap- 
parent to others. When he sees a 
successful factory in operation he 
realizes that in addition to giving 
employment to many, to yielding 
profits to the investors and produc- 
ing some kind of merchandise to 
add to the comfort and enjoyment 





An article along these lines by Mr. Wie- 
gand, recently published in the American 
Accountant, attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion in banking circles. As the subject mat- 
ter had a direct tie-up with the Special Lines 
Sales Program this issue of THE SPECTA- 
TOR is advocating, Mr. Wiegand was 
asked to contribute an article adapting that 
theme to the agent’s point of view. Mr. 
Wiegand has taken a hypothetical manufac- 
turing corporation and described, step by 
step, the various insurance items applicable 
to the firm’s balance sheet. 
high educational value to the ambitious mul- 
tiple line agent.—Editor’s Note. 


enterprising chamber of commerce; 
that is, it obtains its plant site in the 
open market after a study of its 
availability. 

Because it did so the corporation 
before acquiring title caused to be 
made a search of the county records 
to determine that the vendor could 
deliver a title in fee simple. In 
order to protect itself from any loss 
that might arise because of some 
hidden defect in the title, it ob- 
tained a policy of title insurance 
from a duly authorized title insur- 
ance company. 

Title insurance differs from ordi- 
nary insurance in one outstanding 


The article is of 








of the consumer, there is another 
essential element underlying those accomplishments. 

Unfortunately that essential element is not so well recognized 
even among the insurance fraternity. The aid given to any 
successful enterprise by banks in extending credit through dis- 
counting of notes is well enough advertised but few people real- 
ize that if it were not. for the security afforded by insurance 
companies, bankers would be reluctant in advancing funds. 
When a bank discounts commercial paper, it is always interested 
in the balance sheet of the expectant borrower with a view to 
anticipating the ease with which the loan can be repaid. 

That balance sheet is of interest to the insurance man who, 
although not in a position generally to see it, should be able to 
visualize, if not as to amounts then as to the items in it. The 
insurance man knows that the manufacturer either owns or 
rents his factory, that he owns the machinery and equipment, 
the merchandise, raw, semi-finished and finished, that there are 
receivables and cash in bank. The values of these assets natu- 
rally affect any possible insurance coverage and until those 
values are known the insurance man is somewhat handicapped, 
. but if he knows the items he is in a position to approach the 
problem. 

As an illustration of what the problem presents let us assume 


respect, in that the factor that may 
cause a loss to the insured which must be indemnified by the 
carrier of the risk exists at the time the policy of insurance is 
issued. Such a factor would be a defect in the title or an un- 
known right of some third party which has not come to light. 
In ordinary property insurance, whether it be under the general 
classification of fire or of casualty, the hazard insured against 
may never eventuate. 

As soon as the corporation had acquired title to the land, its 
construction program was inaugurated. Aside from the various 
insurance coverages which the construction*company that has 
contracted to erect the building may carry for its protection, 
there is another form of insurance to safeguard the corporation, 
namely a surety bond from the contractor. 

The main distinction between insurance and suretyship is 
that in the former there are two parties to the contract, the 
insurer and the insured, the first of which carries the risk. In 
the latter, that is, suretyship, there are three parties, the prin- 
cipal who agrees to perform a specified act; the surety, corre- 
sponding to the insurer, who agrees to perform if the principal 
does not; and the obligee, corresponding to the insured. 

The hypothetical corporation presented for consideration is 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Personal Effects Insurance 


Motor Cars and Prosperity Have Multiplied the Possibilities 
of This Line Beyond its Founder’s Fondest Dreams 


By ROBERT D. SAFFORD 
Superintendent of Agencies, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


OT so many years ago it took lots of time and lots of 
money to tour. The percentage of the population which 
had either was small. The percentage which had both 

was still smaller. And the average age of such percentage was 
past middle life. Out of deference, one should not state how 
much past. 

And so in pre-war days Tourists’ 
Baggage instirance was a minor line— 
very minor. Considering the limited 
field and the fact that few agents in 
those days were receptive to the idea of 
selling anything besides fire, life, lia- 
bility and accident insurance, it was a 
question with many a company whether 
the net premiums procurable would total enough to pay for 
printing policies and equipping their agencies. 

Came the war, as the movie titles so movingly say. 

Next, prosperity widely distributed ever the nation. 

Also, the automobile. 

Now everyone seems to be going somewhere all the time. 
The railroads report reductions in passenger miles traveled, but 
nevertheless the American public is covering the ground and 
also the seven seas. 





~~ ww 


And the golden age of Personal Effects Insurance, nee Tour- 

ists’ Baggage Insurance, is dawning. 
Prospects ONCE Scarce, Now NuMEROUS 

It’s no longer a line for merely wealthy retired people who 
like traveling. It’s something for young as well as old, for 
those with comfortable incomes as well as those with accumu- 
lated heaps, for those who spend their week- 
ends nearby or at country clubs, as well as 
those who follow Baedeker through Europe 
or try to see America first. 

Prosperity and motors have multiplied the 
number of prospects for the line by a husky- 
sized figure. Golf, whether he plays it or not, 


Protection against 
Loss of Personal Ef- 
fects at Golf Club, 
Country Club, Sports- 
men’s Club, Athletic 
Association, Lod ge 
and your Office. 








has also worked to help the agent on this line. 

We don’t know whether a good salesman 
could make a big income specializing in this 
line as men do in accident, life or fire insur- 
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Robert D. Safford 


ance, because we have never seen anyone try it, but we believe 
he could, and we know from experience that many can pick 
up a considerable amount in commissions by keeping their 
eyes and ears open and occasionally opening their mouths to 
explain the protection offered and to recite a few reasons for 
carrying it. 

Personal Effects Insurance fits in 
nicely with the soliciting in several lines. 





SeELLs ALoNG W1TH OTHER LINES 


The subject can be introduced natu- 
rally whenever household furniture fire 
insurance is being sold or renewed. The 
ordinary Household Furniture Policy 
covers clothing, luggage, golf equipment and similar belong- 
ings only while they are at the address specified. A Personal 
Effects policy, however, takes up the coverage when such 
property is taken on a pleasure or business trip, by railroad 
or automobile, or when sent to the cleaners, left at the golf 
club, or anywhere else. 

The subject also can be introduced easily in connection with 
the solicitation or renewal of residence burglary insurance. 

Much burglary and much accident insurance is sold to people 
before they leave on vacations. So also is Personal Effects 
Insurance. 

It fits in with the sale of automobile insurance. The man 
who owns a car may be frequently transporting as much value 
in overcoats, furs and other personal effects as the car itself 
represents. 











LIMITED AND ALL Risks Forms 

There are two forms cf Personal Effects 
policies. One covers only certain kinds of 
property, as listed in the contract, covers 
against certain major hazards, limits the 
amount collectible on furs or jewelry to a 
definite percentage of the amount carried, 
and provides for payment only in those cases 


Affords protection 
against Loss of Bag- 
gage on Automobile 
Trips, Outings, W eek- 
end Parties and at 
Conventions. 








where a whole piece of luggage is stolen or 
lost. 

The other or “All Risks” costs 50 per cent 
more but is worth it. As its name implies, 
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this contract covers practically all transportable possessions 
against nearly all hazards. 

It is not good ethics or good business to sell the limited 
form without carefully explaining the limitations. Otherwise 
there will be disappointed and disgruntled clients. 

Explaining the limitations is frequently a good way of selling 
the more expensive form. 


COVERAGE OF LIMITED ForMs 


A limited Personal Effects policy will insure against loss or 
damage to baggage and personal effects, including wearing 
apparel, bedding, linens, books and music, radio receiving sets, 
sportsmen’s equipment, toilet articles, baby carriages, canes, 
parasols, umbrellas, clocks, trunks, suitcases, bags and similar 
receptacles of travel owned by the policyholder, his wife, or 
any unmarried children. This coverage is also extended to in- 
clude losses to furs, musical instruments, photographic appa- 
ratus, watches, jewelry, plate and plated ware up to twenty-five 
per cent of the amount of the policy. 

It covers loss due to the hazard of Fire, Lightning, Tornado, 
Cyclone, Flood, Earthquake, Explosion, Navigation, Trans- 
portation, Theft, Pilferage, Larceny and Robbery. It affords 
protection anywhere in the United States or Canada, except on 
the premises of the policyholder’s permanent residence or while 
in storage, and may be endorsed to cover in other countries 
where he may travel—except that any article in an automobile 
is not covered against loss by theft unless due to the theft of 
an entire trunk, grip, bog or similar receptacle of travel. 





CovERAGE OF ALL Risks Form 
An All Risks Personal Effects Policy will insure against loss 
or damage to all personal effects including jewelry and furs 
belonging to the policyholder and other members of his family 
permanently residing with him. 


It covers losses from practically any cause whatsoever. 
It affords protection anywhere in the World, except on the 
premises of the policyholder’s permanent residence or while in 
storage (jewelry and furs in storage vaults are insured). 
Jewerly and furs may also be insured in the permanent resi- 
dence if desired. 

Hardly a day of the year goes by, that some of a business or 
professional man’s personal effects are not away from the pro- 
tection afforded at home, such as: At golf, country and 
other clubs, laundries, tailors and cleaning establishments, office, 
hotels, summer resorts, bath houses, theatres, restaurants; in 
taxicabs and busses; in custody of express and transportation 
companies; or while on vacations, automobile trips, week-end 
parties, or outings of any kind away from home. 


Morat HazArp IMPORTANT TO AGENT 
The rate charged for Personal Effects Insurance is low 
enough to make the protection attractive and high enough to 
make the line worth an agent’s time. [But the rate is not so 
high, in view of the many hazards covered, that companies can 
afford to issue policies for any but honest policyholders. 


The agent who sells Personal Effects insurance to any and 
all who might buy, who is careless of the class of his clientele, 
is building his Personal Effects business on sand, because a 
few moral hazard losses will be notice to any company that it 
cannot afford to let that agent sell the line. 

But when one stops to think how numerous are the acceptable 
and successful business and professional men and how much 
they really need the protection offered, it is not hard to see why 
many executives of fire and marine insurance companies believe 
that Personal Effects Insurance has as great possibilities as any 
so-called side-line, excepting only automobile insurance and 
not excepting windstorm. 


A Truckdrivers’ Meeting on the Williamsburgh Bridge 











When the three trucks pictured above crashed, the merchandise was scattered all over the bridge. 
Contents Insurance, covers this specific hazard and may be sold to either the truckman or the shipper 





A special policy, Motor Truck 
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Banker % 


Blanket 
Bonds 


By WILLIAM A. THOMPSON 


Vice-President, National Surety Company 


HE surety companies particularly pride themselves upon 
the well-recognized fact of the service they render in 
various ways to America’s business and economic 

structure. Perhaps there is no one coverage sold by surety 
companies which renders a greater service than the Bankers 
Blanket Bond, which is sold to banks and trust companies, in- 
vestment bankers and stock brokers. In a sense this coverage 
is not a bond but an insurance policy, because no principal joins 
with the surety. It protects the banker or broker against several 
different hazards all in one instrument. The principal cover- 
ages are as follows: 

1. Against any dishonest or criminal act of any of their 
employees wherever committed and whether committed directly 
or by collusion with others. 

2. Against robbery, burglary, theft, hold-up, destruction or 
misplacement of money or securities while in any of their 
offices covered under the bond, whether effected with or with- 
out violence or with or without negligence on the part of the 
the employees. 

3. Against misplacement, destruction, larceny, robbery, hold- 
up, or theft by any person whomsoever while the property is 
in transit within twenty miles of any of the offices covered 
under the bond and the custody of any of its employees, or 
against the negligence on the part of any of the employees 
having custody of the property while in transit. 


Before this coverage could be written by surety companies 
it was necessary to amend the Insurance Law in order to 
permit surety companies to combine these several protections 
in one policy. 

Broap COVERAGE OFFERED 

Various forms of this blanket bond have been sold by some 
of the surety companies—extended and broadened from time 
to time—for almost 15 years. It is the most adequate pro- 
tection ever offered to financial institutions and dealers in 
negotiable securities, and protects them from all manner and 
possibility of loss for the dishonesty of anyone connected with 
the insured, from the head of the office to the office boy; as 
well as protecting them against the dishonest and criminal 
actions of outsiders. The Lloyd’s underwriters of London 
had been issuing somewhat similar security for some years 
prior to 1915, when the American companies started to write 
this coverage, but American business men prefer to have their 
surety, fidelity and burglary insurance dealings with American 
companies, in spite of the fact that for a number of years on 
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some of the forms of 
blanket bonds, the cov- 
erage obtainable from 
Lloyd’s was _ broader 
than that sold by the 
American companies. The broad forms of American coverage 
today, however, compare most favorably with any issued by 
Lloyd’s. 

Most forms of bankers blanket bonds may be issued as 
primary coverage or as coverage in excess of an underlying 
blanket bond or underlying fidelity coverage. They may also be 
written as concurrent insurance on the same or on different 


William A. Thompson 


forms, 
BUILDING AND LoAN Bonp 


arly in 1929 the American companies issued a new blanket 
bond for building and loan associations covering any dishonest 
act, wherever committed, of any of the employees, as defined 
whether acting alone or in collusion with others, and employees 
are defined to mean in addition to the officers, clerks and other 
persons in the immmediate employ, the attorneys of the insured 
duly elected or appointed by resolution of the Board of Directors. 
Also directors of the insured while performing acts coming within 
the scope of the usual duties of an officer, clerk or messenger 
of the insured. By way of explanation—on some occasions a 
director may, during a busy meeting night, assist in receiving dues 
of members or may act as messenger bringing in collections. Act- 
ing in these capacities the director would be covered—not 
otherwise, however. 

Property is covered in transit against robbery, burglary, lar- 
ceny (whether common-law or statuatory), theft or hold-up. 
The inclusion of burglary coverage in the intransit clause is 
interpreted by the Surety Association to cover property while 
on the premises of the residence of any officers, clerks, or di- 
rectors (while the latter are operating as messengers only ) over 
night. It may be pointed out that in many instances dues are 
collected and kept at the residence of the aforementioned in- 
dividuals over night and deposited in the bank the next day. 

It is quite within the realm of possibility that some similar 
form of blanket bond will eventually be available for any type 
of financial or moneyed corporations, including insurance 
companies, mortgage companies, finance companies, and like 
businesses. 

A very interesting recent development affecting the business 
of brokers blanket bonds is worth while mentioning. First, a 
word of introduction. Surety companies, generally speaking, 
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have in the past been confronted with a particular type of loss 
in New York City which has been exceptionally difficult and at 
times almost impossible to arrange for settlements under bank- 
ers and brokers blanket bonds. This particular type of loss has 
to deal with loss of property in the course of delivery. Many 
messengers are engaged in the financial district in the delivery 
of property from one house to another and because of the fact 
that receiving houses are not, generally speaking, in the habit 
of tendering receipts for deliveries made, when property is lost 
at the delivery point, there is always a question of whether or 
not the messenger actually delivered the property, whether or 
not an outsider has been able to steal a delivery which might 
have been carelessly made or whether dishonesty has been com- 
mitted by an employee of the receiving house. Losses of this 
type entail a great deal of investigation on the part of claim 
adjusters and in many instances cases are referred to an arbitra- 
tion committee of the Stock Exchange whose decision is bind- 
ing on insureds, under blanket bonds, as well as surety 
companies. 
THEFTS IN WALL STREET 

There has been a very important development created in this 
particular field within the past few days with which we, as well 
as other surety companies, have been vitally interested. Before 
going into this new development, it will be necessary to repeat 
a little of the history of the blanket bond business. Just subse- 
quent to the World War, surety companies were confronted 
with the operations of one, Nicky Arnstein, a man whose oper- 
ations were devoid of violence and which met with a great 
deal of success. 

Generally speaking, we are all familiar with the method of 
making deliveries in Wall Street. Boys and men of all ages 
are engaged in this important work although the surety bonds 
written for these institutions contain conditions relative to the 
age of messengers and guards when transporting United States 
Government Coupon Bonds, United States Certificates of In- 
debtedness, and money. 

“Where the par value of such property is in the sum of 
$15,000 or less it shall be in the custody of a partner or regular 
employee of the insured. 

“Where the par value of such property is greater than the 
sum of $15,000 and not more than the sum of $250,000 it shall 
be in the custody of a partner or regular employee of the 
insured, who shall be continuously accompanied by a guard of 
twenty-four years of age or more; provided, however, that if 
the partner or regular employee is twenty-four years of age or 
more, the guard may be under the age of twenty-four, but not 
under twenty-one. 

“Where the par value of such property is in excess of the 
sum of $250,000 it shall be in the custody of a partner or regu- 
lar employee of the insured, who shall be continuously accom- 
panied by two guards of twenty-four years of age, or more; 
provided, however, that if the partner or regular employee is 
twenty-four years of age or more, the guards may be under the 
age of twenty-four, but not under twenty-one.” 

The Arnstein theory was the interception of property in 
transit. In other words, he would have accomplices planted to 
intercept messenger boys operating in transit and who would 
offer to assist the messengers in making their delivery on the 
pretext that they were going the same way that the messenger 
was and would be more than glad to make the delivery for him 
in order to help him save time. In those days there were many 
foolish boys in Wall Street who turned over property to these 





crooks and in such instances, of course, the property never did 
reach its proper destination. 

In this way, Arnstein and his gang made away with approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. Naturally, the loss ratio on brokers blanket 
bonds at that time increased so rapidly that most of the com- 
panies withdrew from the field. The National Surety Com- 
pany was the only company that would, during that period, 
attempt to write bonds directly for the Wall Street houses and 
its reinsurance market was extremely limited. During this 
period, the National Surety Company sustained some terrific 
losses but with the apprehension of Arnstein and his gang, the 
emergency ended with the result that a general housecleaning 
was carried on down in the Street whereupon the business, 
from a blanket bond standpoint, improved to a great extent. 

So much for the history which leads up to the new develop- 
ment referred to. 


New Detivery Metuops HELPFUL 
The new development is in the creation of a new delivery 
department of the Stock Clearing Corporation of the 
New York Stock Exchange located at No. 8 Broad Street. 
This new department is designed to in time eliminate to a great 
extent deliveries made from one house to another. Those 
familiar with the system of delivering property in Wall Street 
realize that many of the young messenger boys take out a good 
deal of property which is intended to go to several different 
firms. Under this plan, however, a competent messenger is 
selected and usually operates with a guard or guards. The 
messenger is sent to the Central Delivery Department with all 
of the deliveries intended for the other Stock Exchange houses. 
The messenger, upon entering the premises of this new depart- 
ment is obliged to produce an identification card on which his 
picture is stamped—when accompanied by a guard or guards, 
they are likewise obliged to produce an identification card. In- 
cidentally, the signatures of the messengers are all recorded in 
the Central Delivery Department and when they sign receipts 
down there for property their signatures are checked against 
the signature on record. On entering the place the messengers 
automatically lose identity as a firm and are assigned a number 
which is a permanent number and they proceed to a particular 
cage calling for their number where they make their various 
deliveries. The securities are properly checked by competent 
employees of the department and receipts are given. They 
thereupon proceed to an outgoing cage calling for their same 
number where they receive property intended for their own 
firm. In this way their securities deliveries are all cleared at 
this Central Department. This may ultimately do away with 
a great many messenger boys in Wall Street but it does seem, 
from a surety standpoint, that the system is going to eliminate 
the old trouble of negligent messengers operating in transit 
and also careless deliveries. The system, according to the 
managers of this Central Department, is working beautifully 
and is bound to eliminate many losses covered under blanket 
bonds. Accordingly, surety companies should be able to 
look forward to a better experience in the financial district. 
The friendly relations now existing between surety compa- 
nies and financial houses, especially in New York, is due to the 
constant endeavor on the part of the surety companies to give 
the bankers and brokers the protection they desire and need. 
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BY LAURENCE E. FALLS 


Vice-President, American Assurance Company 


HERE must be a reason why 46 per cent of the business 
firms in the United States who suffer destruction of their 
property by fire fail to re-engage in business. When 

gross income from the business stops only those houses with 
ample surplus funds can meet the continuing expense of the 
business during the period required for replacement of physi- 
cal property and rehabilitation of the business. Even in the 
absence of abundant surplus, there is a means at hand which 
is apparently over-looked by at least 46 per cent of the unfor- 
tunate businesses which are visited by a devastating fire. 

Business-men, as well as students of economics, observe that 
merchandising in this country has undergone a major change 
in the last ten years. 

Economists tell us that the two fundamental prerequisites 
to prosperity are ample transportation facilities and sufficient 
credit. We have both in this country. At one time a shoe dea- 
ler in a town in suburban New Jersey was accustomed to buy 
a half gross of a certain shoe style. Under existing conditions 
he gives the visiting salesman for the shoe manufacturer an 
order for two dozen pairs, explaining to the salesman that on 
twenty-four hours notice, by the use of the long distance 
phone and parcel post delivery, he can obtain the necessary two 
or three pairs of some certain style, and the dealer is not justi- 
fied in carrying the large stocks formerly so necessary to main- 
tain his readiness to serve. 

Multiplied many thousands of times in various retail estab- 
lishments, we find a tremendous decrease in the aggregate in- 
ventory values now carried; but the turn-over of invested 
capital in the successful business has increased to the point, in 
many instances, where the annual aggregate of net profit and 
fixed charges of the business equals or exceeds the investment 
in physical property consisting of building, machinery and 
equipment, and stock inventory. The net earnings of the busi- 
ness constitute the value to the owner of the business for the 
“use and occupancy” of the premises. 


Business INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 

Investors in various lines of business—manufacturing, 
wholesaling, and retailing—insist that the management pro- 
cure sufficient insurance to protect the physical property against 
loss through destruction by fire or wind-storm, and an increas- 
ing number of businesses carry explosion insurance. But too 
few of these investors realize that it is possible, at small cost, to 
protect the net earnings of this business against these same de- 
vastating hazards. 


In the parlance of insurance, this protection is known as” 


CT Y. . . 
Use and Occupancy Insurance” or “Business Interruption 
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Use and Occupancy 
Insurance 


New Merchandising Methods Have Made Business 
Interruption Indemnity a Major Line 


Indemnity.” The property 


insured under such con- 
tracts is the sum of the net 
profit and those charges 
and expenses which will be 
event of 
interruption, to 
the extent that = such 


earnings would have been 


unavoidable in 





business 


Laurence E. Falls 


earned had no such loss and consequent interruption occured. 

Almost any business may be totally suspended by a serious 
fire or a sweeping windstorm of high velocity. Portions of 
the United States are subject to tornadoes, other portions 
to hurricanes, but only one State in the Union has been free 
from tremendous property damages by heavy windstorms in 
the last ten years and we do not know when it will come the 
turn of that State. During the rebuilding of the manufacturing 
plant and the restoration of machinery and equipment, or 
the period required to replace the building and equipment 
which formerly served the merchant, the investors are de- 
prived of their customary investment income, and in order 
to rehabilitate the business they must supply the funds to 
keep up interest on bonded and other business indebtedness, 
pay the salaries of indispensable employees, meeting adver- 
tising costs, and the necessary outlay for other contractural 
obligations. This is the province of Insurance. 

Some business firms have an accumulated surplus which 
will be immediately available for re-establishment of operations 
to produce net earnings after a loss by fire. If this surplus, 
presumably now deposited in the bank, were subject to total 
destruction by fire, no prudent businses man would neglect 
the purchase of insurance on the surplus funds. 

It is a fact that this accumulated surplus is subject to loss 
by fire and windstorm, indirectly, it is true, but as surely as 
if the surplus were in greenbacks kept in a pine box in a 
building of the same construction as now houses the industry 
which owns the surplus. 


OnLy ProFITABLE BusINESs INSURABLE 

Use and occupancy insurance has been written in this 
country since 1880. In fact, it originated in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in that year to supply the needs of certain textile 
workers. But for many years the contract was of limited 
usefulness as it applied by its terms to manufacturers only 
and then only in certain lines of production. 

Some busifiess houses cannot now and probably never will 
be able to buy business interruption indemnity for the reason 
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that their businesses are not profitable and they do not have 
an insurable value. 

The insurance underwriters are compelled to select their 
assured under such contracts with extreme care particularly 
as to the known reputation of the assured for fair dealing. 
Under all property insurance policies there is a mutuality 
of interest between the insurance company and the assured 
and this is highly accentuated under use and occupancy policies. 


STRENGTHENS CREDIT STRUCTURE 

A distinct contribution to the credit structure of this country 
will be made when all profitable and reliable businesses are 
supplied with business interruption indemnity on a_ basis 
properly applicable to their particular needs; and at least one 
insurance company in this country has a separate department 
in formation for the handling of this business and is prepared to 
send its adjuster from its head office to furnish his specialized 
knowledge in the equitable adjustment of every major use 
and occupancy loss. This should go far toward supplying 
this form of indemnity to every business house which is 
entitled to the protection. 

Too much has been said about the complexity of the use 
and occupancy contract. The insurance agent or other in- 
surance adviser must know his policy contract and its practical 


application so thoroughly that he can furnish to the insurance 
buyer only so much information as applies to the particular 
business to be insured. A wholesale grocery house is not 
interested in the special calculation necessary to prepare a use 
and occupancy policy for a seasonal hotel nor for a glass 
manufacturing plant with its peculiar stock-in-process situation. 


CALCULATION OF Loss 

The assured need only determine how much he will actuaily 
lose if his business is totally interrupted for a period of one 
year. An annual basis is used rather than the probable time 
required to replace the physical properties of this particular 
business from the reason that the rates are based on annual 
experience tables whether the hazard insured be that of fire, 
It may take a tull year 
In the case of toll bridges, insurance 
is sometimes written on an amount representing eighteen 
months’ net earnings because the replacement period will be 
at least a year and a half. If it becomes necessary to issue 
these policies on amounts representing less than the use and 
occupancy value for one year, the present experience tables 
indicate that a substantial rate increase will be necessary, and 
after all, it is the resultant premium in which the buyer of 
insurance is interested provided, of course, that adequate in- 
surance is obtained. 


windstorm, explosion, or earthquake. 
to replace the business. 


In the Wake of the Tornado 
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You can’t prevent windstorms or tornados and there is no protection against them, except that which is afforded by an insurance 
policy. Use and Occupancy Insurance ought to be sold along with the windstorm policy as this picture clearly demonstrates. 
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Brokers Can Write Credit Lines 


This Special Class of Insurance no Longer Regarded as Too 
Technical for General Agents or Brokers to Handle 


By B. E. CHAPPELOW 


ee HILE our regular agents are necessarily trained 

credit insurance specialists, yet we have worked 

out a plan whereby the agent for general lines 
of insurance can function in co-operation with our regular 
agents—and make money doing it.” That statement was 
recently made by J. F. McFadden, President of The American 
Credit-Indemnity Company. This service might well be de- 
veloped by all companies which offer this class of coverage. 

Hitherto the general broker has felt that credit insurance 
was too technical, too involved, for him to handle. But then, 
eit was not so many years ago that business men in general 
knew little or nothing of the constructive service rendered 
by credit insurance. But through the ex- 
tensive educational advertising program 
conducted year after year by companies 
writing this class of business, the public 
has been taught to realize that credit in- 
surance is just as important, just as 
necessary, as fire insurance. 

Not so long ago Roger Babson pointed 
out that the business man should: not look 
upon disasters as something out of the 
ordinary, but as normal events. Failures 
and bad debts thus occur in the normal 
course of business. Bad debt losses may 
occur with startling irregularity or lack 
of warning—but they do happen. It is 
because of their very uncertainty that 
they are the business men’s biggest risk. 
For aught he knows his best customers 
are even now on the brink of failure. 

Yet the proper protection is right at 
hand, in the form of credit insurance, to safeguard his book 
accounts against any credit impairment which may arise—an 
impairment which might wipe out his year’s profits, or even 
cut into his capital. 

The annual bad debt loss is a stupendous tax upon the 
business interests of the country. $489,559,624.00 was the 
figure for 1928. Also, there were 23,842 commercial failures 
in 1928. This was 3 per cent more than in 1927, and was 
the largest number the country has ever had, exceeding the 
previous peak year of 1922. It is impossible to eliminate 
credit losses, but they certainly can be protected against— 
absolutely and_ scientifically—with credit insurance. 


The credit insurance companies have frequently enabled 
manufacturers and wholesalers to realize thousands of dollars 
more, in cases of failures, than would otherwise have been 
possible. The insurance companies delve deeper into the 
affairs of the insolvent concern than the creditors, as in- 
dividuals, could possibly have done. Very often they are 
able to secure a much better settlement than would otherwise 
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have been obtainable. They aid in prosecution of fraud. 

Credit insurance coverage is a guaranty by which the in- 
surance company either prevents or pays credit losses in 
excess of the normal. The losses are prevented through a 
collection service which handles only the business of policy- 
holders, though the latter are not obliged to use this service. 
The normal loss is the minimum amount which experience 
has shown must be provided by every house doing the same 
volume of business under the same credit conditions in any 
line of business. The premium is gauged by the require- 
ments of the policy-holder, based on the ratings of his cus- 
tomers and the amount of coverage needed, and is usually 

much less than one-tenth of one per cent 
figured against the total volume of sales. 

Just as the life insurance companies 
have compiled tables of mortality as a 
basis for the computation of rates, so 
credit insurance companies use a com- 
mercial mortality table. The manual of 
of the company is compiled from the 
records of the actual loss experience of 
thousands of manufacturers and whole- 
salers in various lines of business, and 
indicates the normal loss applicable to each 
‘line on the volume of annual sales. Pro- 
vision is made in the manual for a reduc- 
tion rate for concerns whose carefulness 
in the management and credit methods 
tend to diminish the risk assumed by the 
insurer. 

Some merchants have the false idea 
that credit insurance is of no_ benefit 
unless they can collect. They may just as well feel the 
same about any other insurance. The truth is that the firm 
that never has occasion to collect on any form of insurance 
is the one that is ahead on profits—not the one that collects. 

Fire insurance reimburses the owner of a property from 
the losses occasioned by the flames. Credit insurance guaran- 
tees that a manufacturer’s or wholesaler’s losses through the 
financial difficulties of his customers will not amount to above 
the expected level in his line of business. Credit insurance 
is the credit doctor, taking care of the sick accounts in the 
business, rendering an important service aside from reim- 
bursing the business for the unusual losses. 

Credit insurance is not only the stabilizer of business and 
industry in this country but has become a coverage of Interna- 
tional scope. In Europe it is the backbone of operations tending 
to reestablish countries which suffered serious setbacks during 
the World War. When such International distribution of credit 
insurance is obtained on a large scale, it should become a great 
factor in establishing International comity. 




















PROGRESS 


REALIZING THE NECESSITY OF ADVANCING WITH THE 
INCREASING DEMANDS OF THE INSURING 
PUBLIC AN OLD COMPANY HAS BEEN 
INSPIRED TO CONTINUE IN THE 
COURSE OF ACTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT BY 
THE ADDITION 
OF ALL 
FORMS 
O 
F 
CASUALTY 
AND SURETY 
INSURANCE TO 
ITS ALREADY LARGE 
VOLUME OF PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. THIS THEREFORE 
xtIS A FACILITY WHICH NO AGENT 
OR BROKER CAN AFFORD TO OVER. 
LOOK IN HIS EFFORTS TO RENDER REAL 
FIRST CLASS SERVICE TO AIS CLIENTS 


LLOYDS CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


(A NEW YORK CORPORATION) 


Formerly 


Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company of New York 
INCORPORATED 1882 


Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $2,600,000 





HOME OFFICE: BRANCH OFFICE: 
75 MAIDEN LANE 81 WILLIAM STREET 
12th Floor Ground Floor 
WILLIAM T. WOODS, President M. DANIEL MAGGIN, Vice-Pres. 
Telephone: BEEKMAN 5880 Telephone: JOHN 3662 


“AN OLD INSTITUTION WITH MODERN IDEAS” 
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Insurance 


Special Equipment Needed for Intelligent 
Solicitation of This Line 


By ENNIS B. MALLETTE 


of the United States Aviation Underwriters 


IRCRAFT Insurance is not being sold—rather such 
policies as are written are being bought, and yet the 
country-wide volume of Aircraft Insurance is certainly 

the fastest growing of any line. The rate of increase seems to 
be about 100 per cent per annum. 

It is not the thought ot the writer to attempt a manual on 
Aircraft Insurance in the limited space available, but rather to 
point out the opportunity awaiting the live producer, and to 
give him some helpful hints in developing the Aircraft lines. 

The trouble is that the average broker or agent has not 
equipped himself to solicit this business intelligently. His only 
function at present is to place coverage requested by the air- 
craft owner. The assured, in turn, has only a hazy idea of his 
insurance needs. The chief conviction of the aircraft operator 
seems to be that the rates will be too high. 

Premiums are sizable, policies usually are paid for upon de- 
livery, and there are many improperly insured, or only par- 
tially insured prospects. The life agent or broker has the full- 
est possible scope for his services in that forms, rules and 
rates are not highly standardized, but in many instances are 
subject to agreement between agent and underwriter. 

There was never a better opportunity for the agent or broker 
to fulfill his two-fold function—1. To act as the preliminary 
underwriter in the field, selling desirable business, and seeing 
that his client was fully protected from all hazards at reason- 
able rates. 2. The protection, if any, purchased by the aircraft 
owner, depends almost entirely upon how the agent sizes up his 
needs, makes up a plan to fit him, and then presents that plan. 

The need for protection is evident when it is realized that 
the catastrophe hazards of flying are so great that the large 
multiple line insurance companies can assume them only by 
extensive pool and re-insurance arrangements. 

Selling adequate insurance to Aviation is entirely a matter 
of education, but the agent must first educate himself. A sum- 
mary of coverages available will be helpful, but a thorough 
study of the contracts themselves, which the underwriter will 
gladly supply, should be made before soliciting business. It is 
not amiss to say that misunderstanding of the coverage by 
agent or assured is very common and causes trouble for all 
concerned. Also, there are some restrictions contained in the 
printed forms which may be eliminated in certain cases when 
the underwriter has full knowledge of all aspects of the risk, 
and feels justified in broadening his policy. 

Airport Liability is probably the basic coverage because we 
must have a field from which to fly. There are 700 airports 
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listed and classified 
by the Department 
of Commerce (as 
well as many flying 
fields not officially 
recognized). All of 
these are subject to 
Airport Liability and Property Damage insurance. 
covered, but more are not. 

The coverage afforded is the usual Owners, Landlords and 
Tenants Liability with a flying endorsement added, which ex- 
tends the policy to cover flying accidents with other than the 
assured’s own aircraft, which are insured separately. 

Premiums run from $175.00 to $3,000.00, depending upon 
the size and activity of the airport, and also the interest of the 
assured, whether it be owner, lessee or operator, or a combi- 
nation of these interests. 

The protecting of Airport Liability is one of the best ways 
of becoming acquainted with the local flying fraternity, and 
the airport policy, when properly placed, is frequently certain 
to lead to other business. 

There are hangars and shops at every airport to be insured 
against Fire and Windstorm, but these are usually handled by 
the Aviation Underwriter. 

Next come the ships themselves, which are subject to many 
insurable hazards, usually divided into Fire. and Transporta- 
tion, Windstorm, Theft and Accidental Damage, frequently 
known as crash insurance. 

Aircraft Fire Insurance is written in several forms: 

Fire on the Ground (Excludes while engine is running or 
being started). Cost from 2 to 5%, depending upon the hangar 
hazard, and also to a considerable extent, upon the inherent 
fire hazard of the aircraft itself. 

Fire—All Circumstances (Excludes crash damage when fire 
follows, but includes all fire damage). Costs from 2% to 7%, 
depending upon the hangar hazard, the inherent hazard of 
the aircraft itself, and to quite an extent upon the pilot’s ex- 
perience, and the purposes for which the aircraft is to be used. 

This is the most widely purchased form, but is evidently un- 
satisfactory to adjust, due to the difficulties when only ashes 
remain, of determining how much crash damage there was be- 
fore the first started. 





Ennis B. Mallette 


Many are 


Fire—All Circumstances (Including crash if fire follows. 
Costs from 6 to 9%). This form is more satisfactory than 


fire—all circumstances, but costs nearly twice as much, be- 
cause a good many accidental damage losses would be paid 
under this form of fire coverage. 
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All of the fire forms also cover transportation, similar in 
form to the automobile transportation coverage. 


Windstorm (Usually written with 5% of the value of the 
aircraft, deductible from each loss); costs from % to 1%%, 
depending upon the high wind frequency of the locality, and 
whether the aircraft is kept in a suitable hangar, or left out 
in the open a great part of the time. 


Accidental Damage (Includes while in flight or attempts 
thereat, or descending therefrom, or taxi-ing, frequently 
known as crash insurance). Is usually written with 1% of the 
value of the aircraft deductible from each loss. 

An increasingly popular form of Accidental Damage insur- 
ance is written on a coinsurance basis for a reduced premium. 
On this form, the owner usually bears 20 to 30% of any loss 
in excess of 9% deductible. The broadest form of Accidental 
Damage costs from 8% to 25% per annum, and with 25% co- 
insurance the rate would be reduced almost in direct propor- 
tion to the percentage of any loss which would be born by the 
assured. 

Among the factors which must be taken into consideration 


A Visitor Drops In 














Photo by International Newsreel 


In this mishap there were not only severe personal injuries sus- 
tained by the pilot and his unfortunate passenger but a consider- 
able bill for property damage presented by the own of the house. 
Passenger liability and accidental damage insurance were early 
forms of aviation coverage, but recently the more enterprising 
agents in this line have found it profitable to push property dam- 


age. This picture shows why. 





are the flying features of the aircraft; the reliability of the 
particular engine installed, the experience of the pilot not only 
in general, but with particular attention to the type of air- 
craft he is to fly; and the kind of work he is going to do with 
it, and the purposes for which the aircraft will be used; the 
terrain over which it will be flown; whether mountainous with 
few emergency landing fields, or as in the middle West, one 
big landing field, and the efficiency of the ground staff in 
maintaining the ship and engine in good condition. Whether 
there is night flying involved ; whether the operator will attempt 
to maintain a schedule under adverse flying conditions, and 
last but not least, the probable amount of flying during the 
policy period. 

Accidental Damage on the Ground. Usually $100.00 de- 
ductible is best described as immobile collision and usually 
costs I to 144%. Accidental Damage rates are probably the 
most difficult for the Underwriter to rate properly. The great- 
est consideration in determining the rate for Accidental Dam- 
age on the Ground, is the activity at the airport which will usu- 
ally be used. The chief danger being some other aircraft which 
may collide with it while it is standing on the field. 

There are three forms of Third Party Insurance—public lia- 
bility, passenger liability and property damage.. 

Public Liability is similar to automobile public liability, ex- 
cept that passenger liability is excluded, and the policy covers 
only while the aircraft is being flown by named pilots. Also 
there is no omnibus clause as in an automobile policy. The 
cost varies from $90.00 to $100.00 for 5/Io limits. 

Property Damage is identical in form to Public Liability, ex- 
cept that it applies to property of third parties, and costs from 
$70.00 to $120.00 per annum for $1,000.00 limits. 

Passenger Liability covers the legal liability of the assured, 
and costs from $125.00 to $1,000.00 for basic limits depend- 
ing upon the seating capacity of the aircraft, and whether the 
passengers will be carried for hire. 

Now for a word about the sort of risks that are desirable. 
Nearly all risks may be written for some of the forms. Both 
accidental damage and passenger liability, when passengers are 
carried for hire, can only be written for the better risks which 
are modern aircraft, flown by transport licensed pilots of long 
experience. 

Also accidental damage may only be written in connection 
with fire insurance. Likewise, passenger liability with the other 
third party forms. The agent who will study his contracts, be- 
come familar with the Department of Commerce regulations 
for Aircraft, and learn the common type of airplanes and their 
value, just as he knows automobiles, will be in a position to 
sell Aviation Protection intelligently. He will also find that he 
is on the inside of a fascinating and rapidly growing business, 
and may feel that his pioneering efforts are contributing to the 
advancement of a new era in transportation. 

The agent who pushes this line will find that it pays well 
and increases rapidly in volume, due to many new owners con- 
stantly entering the field, and what perhaps is even more of 
an inducement, his old risks have a habit of growing, so that 
an account which starts with one or two airplanes is apt to be- 
come a fleet of five to twenty ships with annual premiums of 
$3,000.00 to $50,000.00 a year. 
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Why Neolect Forgery Bonds? 


Unlimited Possibilities In a Field Where Every 
Bank Depositor Is a Prospect And Only 
One Agent In Ten Produces 


By GEORGE 


Assistant Secretary, Bankers 


UST off the beaten path of insurance and surety lies the 

forgery policy. Here is a form of insurance which is 

exactly as valuable to the insuring public as fire coverage, 
yet comparatively few agents attempt to sell it. A recent 
inquiry developed the fact that only one agent in ten over the 
country has ever written any forgery insurance. The coverage 
offered is intended to protect each individual, firm and corpora- 
tion having a bank account upon which checks are drawn. 
The policy under an omnibus clause protects 
the bank as well as the depositor himself. It 
is insurance against direct loss caused by 
forgery of the insured’s signature, either on 
his own check or on any trade acceptance, 
draft or promissory note upon which the 
signature of the assured has been forged. It 
protects him in case the signature of his 
payee may be forged and also in the event 
of the fraudulent raising or altering of his 
check or note. 

Without this protection, the depositor 
must depend on the variable rule of law 
which is believed to put responsibility for 
the payment of forged paper upon the bank 
which has accepted it as genuine. This is 
more often than not a broken reed for sup- 
port, since the bank will usually contest such 
a claim, and if the depositor succeeds in 
making his bank pay the loss, the resulting 
law suit engenders bad feeling between him 
and his banker, to say nothing of the time and money wasted 
in litigation. The owner of a depositors forgery policy, on 
the other hand, will be paid promptly, his banker will be grati- 
fied at the free protection afforded him, the company will be 
recompensed by the sales of several new policies to the assured’s 
friends and to other customers of the bank. The agent will 
discover that this “Side Line” serves a useful and important 
purpose in the business community. The number of prospects 
for Depositors Forgery Policies is unlimited. There are a 
hundred owners of checking accounts in every community to 
each forgery policy now in force. The premium rate is low, 
but these policies are renewed year after year with no ‘ 
resistance,” and, therefore, are annual income producers for 
the agent. 

A One or Two Thousand Dollar policy will suffice for the 
small merchant and the average professional man, but large 
corporations will be interested in adequate coverage running 


‘sales 
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George W. Donnan 


W. DONNAN 


Indemnity Insurance Company 


often into six figures. The executor of a big estate is a pros- 
pect, for a substantial forgery loss might be a personal disaster 
to him. Every depositor should carry insurance covering 100 
per cent of the largest amount he may have in the bank at any 
one time throughout the year. Nearly every business man is a 
borrower from his bank. The funds borrowed usually remain 
for a short time credited to the checking account of the bor- 
The time of greatest danger from forgery is when a 
substantial loan stands credited to the de- 
positor’s account in his bank. Professional 
forgers watch for such opportunities. They 
have sources of information; perhaps a 
trusted employee may thoughtlessly mention 
the fact that his employer is closing a large 
contract. Before the legitimate drafts can 
clear, a forged check may deplete the bank 
balance, and, by the time resulting litigation 
is decided, the depositor will have suffered 
irreparable loss. A  Depositors Forgery 
Policy would have saved him. Conservative 
bankers appreciate caution on the part of 
depositors who seek loans. The customer 
who has protected himself and his bank by 
insurance, will find that his credit has im- 
proved when he negotiates a new loan at 
his bank. 

Commercial Forgery Policies are available 
for those whose business requires a broader 
coverage than the Depositors Forgery Policy 
described above. Commercial Coverage includes depositors’ 
forgery protection and in addition, guards the assured against 
loss through the acceptance by the assured himself of any check 
or bank draft bearing a forged signature or endorsement, or 
which has been raised in amount or otherwise altered. This 
policy is intended to protect the assured in the acceptance of 
checks in payment for goods or services. The policy is usually 
limited to 75 per cent of each loss, making the assured himself 
carry 25 per cent, as an inducement to the use of reasonable 
caution on his part in accepting checks. 

Prospects for the Commercial Forgery Policy are especially 
hotels, brokerage offices, department stores, all business houses 
which frequently are required to accept checks from casual 
acquaintances or comparative strangers. Underwriters will 
urge caution in selling the Commercial Policy. The limit 
should be no more than the reasonable need of the assured, and 

(Continued on page 28) 


rower. 























Why You 





Should Represent 


the Missouri State Life 


The Progressive Company 


"THE progressive, pioneering spirit of the Missouri 
State Life makes strong appeal to live, aggressive, 


forward-looking Agents. 
they like to represent. 


Its multiple line of Life, Accident 
and Health, Salary Savings and Group 
Insurance multiplies the Agent’s op- 
portunities for success. 


Its new, liberal policy forms offer 
unusually attractive selling plans. 


Its Branch office service, available 
in twenty-six of the principal cities of 
the country, extends to field men the 


It’s the kind of Company 


personal co-operation of trained repre- 
sentatives in each of its multiple lines. 


Its rapid growth and expansion 
means corresponding growth and de- 
velopment for its representatives. 


Men of high character and ability 
are offered a real future with the 
Missouri State Life—The Progressive 
Company. 


INDIC3s 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


Life 
Accident - 
Group 


Health 


Home Office, St. Louis 


Missouri STATE LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


St. Lours, Missouri 


Send me your Agency proposal 
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on the 


Inmstalment Plan 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Secretary, Equitable Casualty & Surety Company 


HE insurance of automobiles on the instalment plan was 
obviously a development of that great driving force of 
competition which is not only the motivating impulse be- 

hind the success of casualty insurance companies, but which is 
the mainspring of progress in all fields of endeavor. That the 
plan would ultimately come into being was practically a foregone 
conclusion. The public has, to a large extent, become instal- 
ment-plan minded. 

Primarily, the instalment plan itself sprang from the desire 
of “keeping up with the Joneses” and from the sales pressure of 
various commodities in their search for new and more extensive 
markets. John Doe wanted a car, a set of furniture or some- 
thing else which would make as good an appearance as that 
belonging to Richard Roe. John Doe did not have the money 
to make the desired purchase and a shrewd brain discovered 
that, via the instalment plan, John Doe could be given the 
pleasure of owning an article which had not yet been paid for. 
The fact that it was not yet paid for could be kept from the 
neighbors and Mrs. Doe would be happy. There, fundamentally, 
is the genesis of the instalment plan of purchase. Applied to 
commodities, it has worked out as its sponsors expected. It 
enlarged markets, increased production and brought a sense of 
well-being to the public. Applied to insurance, however, the 
results have been somewhat different. 

Inasmuch as the company with which I am associated was 
the pioneer company in the introduction of the instalment pay- 
ment plan to the automobile insurance field, let me say here 
that the plan was so introduced for the purpose of offering a 
service and meeting competition. Other factors also entered, 
but the central idea behind the plan was that of finding a way 
of meeting competition and at the same time serving the public. 

As I have already said, the public is instalment-plan minded. 
At one time all automobiles were sold for cash. Today it is 
unlikely that more than 10 per cent of all cars are bought for 
cash. The transition of attitude in the public mind made the 
instalment plan of automobile insurance an eventual certainty. 
That the general plan of automobile insurance installment pre- 
mium payments was put into effect can logically be considered 
as a tribute to the foresight and modernism of casualty insur- 
ance companies. Since it was first introduced, almost all com- 
panies have adopted the plan or some variation of it. 

Broadly speaking, plans for the instalment purchase of 
automobile insurance fall into three categories. The plan of 
the Equitable Casualty & Surety Company, which, without in- 
terfering with collections, provides for a down payment of 40 
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Automobile Insurance 


per cent of the premium 
followed by three equal 
quarterly payments: the 
plan of some other com- 
panies provides 
for monthly instalments ; 
and the plan which embodies either of the foregoing but 
wherein the company makes collections (after the first) over 
the heads of its agents and brokers. 

From the company standpoint, the instalment plan of insur- 
ance buying has made a further service available to the public. 
It has enabled the individual figuratively to eat his cake and at 
the same time be protected against the pangs of indigestion. 
The automobile owner who, because of lack of funds, paid but 
little down on his car and certainly could not lay out about $100 
for insurance in a lump sum, can now get full protection for his 
possible loss by paying something down and the balance in in- 
stalments. As a theoretical protection factor in the history of 
automobile collision, property damage and liability losses, the 
plan is a goodwill offering on the part of the companies to their 





which 


W. Eugene Roesch 


assureds. 

At the outset, it was expected that the plan would mean the 
insurance of a very large number of cars which formerly were 
not insured at all. Actually, the results in this direction were 
not all that could be desired, but that may be because the plan 
is still almost in its infancy and the hoped-for broadening of 
the automobile insurance market may yet come to pass. What 
has happened is that much of the insurance which formerly was 
paid for in full at its inception has been placed on the instal- 
ment plan. At first blush that might not appear satisfactory 
from a company standpoint, but the old-time delay in payments 
is not as devastating as it was previously. 

From the viewpoint of the producer, the instalment plan of 
automobile insurance has both enemies and friends. Those 
agents who really go out of their way to use it as a method of 
getting business which formerly was not available because of 
the prospect’s inability to pay a lump sum, find the plan of in- 
valuable assistance. Those agents who use it purely on a serv- 
ice basis with their present assureds also find it a help, but those 
agents who do not make proper use of their opportunity natu- 
rally are antagonistic and cannot see that the benefits in the 
way of new business or retention of business outweigh the 
difficulties. It is perhaps true that the plan makes a little more 
work in the agency office, but it is also true that as a service 
measure, and as a getter of business which otherwise would not 
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have been as effectively devised, the plan is a decided success. 

Some insurance brokers, particularly those in large metro- 
politan areas, have viewed with little favor that plan wherein 
the company makes all collections after the first. They see it 
as the forerunner of salaried company representatives who 
would eliminate the commission element from the sale of in- 
surance and, while perhaps cutting down the acquisition cost, 
would so dilute the lifeblood of the busines as to rob it of color, 
pulse and growth. In the field, some agents oppose the idea of 
monthly payments because they involve the payment of carry- 
ing charges by the policyholder. These carrying charges, the 
agents say, might better be applied toward the purchase of 
additional limits or in some other fashion which would mean 
more insurance for the payer. 

Whatever the objections to the instalment plan, it is fairly 
obvious that it is here to stay, at least as far as automobile in- 
surance is concerned. My company, by not interfering with 
collections and by making no carrying charge, has consistently 
held the plan forth as a public service which is justified by com- 
petition, by the exigencies of the times and by the benefits that 
are available to both policyholder and company representative 
when it is properly applied. That practically all companies have 
adopted it in some form is apparent indication of its value and 
of the fact that it does meet a need. 

Instalment payment of insurance premiums, whether or not 
you approve it, is a typical example of how insurance meets the 
needs of the American pecple as they arise. 


Scene From the Chicago Front 














A black powder bomb touched off by racketeers in a ““Beer War” 
caused this heavy damage in the heart of the city’s business section. 
As usual, the innocent bystander was the one to suffer. Agents 
should stress this point in selling Riot and Civil Commation 
Insurance 

















“THE BIGGEST THING IN YEARS 
IN THE SURETY FIELD”! 


say brokers about the new 


Traders Protective Bond 











which offers 


Margin Account Protection 


Against loss of margin or 
credit balances in the event 
of bankruptcy of stock ex- 
change and_ investment | 
houses with which traders 
deal. 


MR. BROKER AND 
AGENT! 


here is your opportunity to 
write a large volume of new 
business on a vital form of 
protection. 


We will furnish you with 
appropriate literature for dis- 
tribution among your clients. 


Write, Phone or Wire 


FRANKLIN SURETY 
COMPANY 


Bank Bond Division 


123 William St., 


Beekman 8151 


New York 
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Large Commissions on This Line for Agents But 


Coverage Must Be Intensively Sold 


By H. W. CURTIS 


Manager, Burglary Dept., Consolidated Indemnity and Insurance Company 


N a survey of any condition one has to view the situation 
in its entirety and not from the standpoint of its individual 
features. 

This is particularly so in reviewing the question of burglary 
insurance and its relation to the development of other business. 
Anything that may be said must pertain to the situation among 
agents and brokers as a group. 

It is true that the development of business is usually con- 
ducted along two lines, viz.: least resistance 


must depend entirely upon your knowledge and your advice. 
Mercantile lines of burglary and robbery insurance can be 
readily sold by concentrated effort, selecting your prospects 
whom you know to have need of one or more forms of this 
insurance, pointing out to him the particular hazard or hazards 
and being able to advise the best form of protection. You may 
find the prospect has one or more policies in force and if you 
are competent, you may be given an opportunity to survey his 
coverage and make some suggestions where- 





and size of premium. 


by the protection would be greatly extended. 





Bonds run into big premiums and cover 
hazards which the applicant will not assume 
alone and many of the forms are required 
by law. Fire insurance and automobile lia- 
bility are, with very few exceptions, ordered 
immediately. There is very little effort in 
selling called for in these lines of coverage 
and it is natural that agents and brokers 
make them their first consideration. The 
volume of business is really measured by the 
extent of acquaintances and social contact. 
Increase of business is realized through 
broadening of this contact—the free adver- 
tising of good service and satisfactory collec- 
tion of claims which the agent or broker 
is giving his clients or by attacking the 
incomplete or poor coverage which other 
agents or brokers have given their clients 
with the accompanying danger of uncollect- 
ible losses or insufficient insurance. 


Burglary insurance, in most all cases, must be sold. 
of this or the smaller premiums, this class of insurance is 
overlooked, neglected or indifferently tabooed. 
line of insurance which causes less trouble after it is once on 
The commission is larger 
The loss experience is satisfactory 


the books, than burglary insurance. 
than on most other lines. 





Burglary insurance should be in- 
tensively developed and probably 
the best opportunity is found in 
the Residence form. Upon exam- 
ination of clients for whom the 
agent or broker is placing fire 
and liability insurance, it will be 
discovered that many of them do 
not carry a Residence policy. 
Some brokers wh ospecialize in 
the business of corporations, hes- 
itate in solociting the personal 
insurance of the officers and di- 
rectors, fearing that a loss on 
such insurance might result in 
dissatisfaction thereby running 
the risk of losing the corporation 
business. This is a fallacy, as 
there is much greater liability of 
friction in the adjustment of 
losses on other classes of insur- 
ance than under a Residence 
policy.—The author. 








Very often, you will find an insured has 
a Messenger policy where a Payroll policy 
would be more applicable to the existing con- 
ditions, and vice versa. You may find the 
hours of coverage on a Messenger or In- 
terior Robbery policy do not correspond 
with the hours of exposure. The premium 
on an Interior Robbery policy may be re- 
duced by arranging with the insured to keep 
two employees on duty or by installing a 
push button alarm. You may find an Open 
Stock Burglary policy wherein the insured 
would be a heavy co-insurer in case of loss. 

There are many suggestions which an 
expert in Burglary Robbery insurance can 
make whereby a risk may be improved or 
the premium reduced. This often results in 
opening the door for new business to the 
agerit’s or broker’s office, not only for this 


but all other lines of insurance. 


Because 
There is no 


lessly written. 


There is, however no class of coverage so open to attack 
as the Residence Burglary Theft and Larceny policy. 

This is the persoual insurance of the policyholder, in which 
he is vitally interested and yet the line which is most often care- 
In order to advise the proper form of policy 
and an adequate amount of insurance, the applicant should 




















and often equalizes the higher loss ratio from other lines, 
making the grand average of your business satisfactory to the 
carrying company. 

It is furthermore a desirable line of insurance to have in 
placing your more hazardous risks of compensation and liability. 

Burglary insurance is therefore a most important line to 
develop but this calls for special selling effort and success in 
selling requires special study to expertly advise and cover the 
different conditions as you meet them. There is perhaps no 
line of insurance about which the prospect knows less and he 
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answer a questionnaire of some length. First of all, an “Ali 
Loss” coverage should be recommended for jewelry and furs. 
If this is taken, the listed articles need not be considered in 
arranging an amount of insurance for the Residence policy. 
Agents and brokers disagree as to the form of Residence 
policy to be recommended. Some will sell nothing but a 100 
per cent blanket policy in which everything in the home is 
covered up to the amount of insurance. Many prefer the 50 per 
cent blanket form which limits the loss of jewelry, sterling 
(Concluded on page 29) 

















THIRD CENTURY OF ACTIVE BUSINESS 
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OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
150 William Street New York City 


John H. Packard, United States Manager : 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 
C. D. Sheffe, Assistant Manager 


ie every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE history 
covering more than two centuries has been stamped utmost 
fairness toward agent, policyholder and competitor. 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to tte MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the MAN- 
HATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be congratulated be- 
cause in the minds of those of good judgment in the insurance 
world, character and the LONDON ASSURANCE are so 


closely identified as practically to be synonymous terms. 








The Manhattan Fire and Marine Jnsurance Co. 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary C. D. Sheffe, Asst. Secretary 
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How Special limes Ave Developed 


Here Is a Case Where a New Bond Was Instigated Through 
the Casual Inquiry of a Broker 


By GARRETT B. CARMAN 
anager, Surety Dept., Franklin Surety Company 


what an important part they play in the development of 


4 VERY often wonder whether insurance brokers realize 


all lines of insurance. 

Very often an insurance broker wil! walk up to my desk 
and present me with a problem or make a request for a surety 
bond which theretofore would never have come to my mind. 
The direct contact which brokers have with customers for 
insurance makes this possible. Usually whenever a problem 
arises, the proposed assured will consult first with his insur- 
ance brokers. The insurance broker will absorb the insurance 
requirement and then make his rounds among underwriters 
of the various companies trying to place the business. 

The best example I can cite of this situation is something 
which happened only a few weeks ago. A representative of 
a comparatively small insurance brokerage house came into 
the offices of my company and told me that one of his clients 
maintained a fairly large trading account in a stock brokerage 
house and that, in view of the uncertain condition of the mar- 
ket, he was worried about the safety of his credit balance. 
This particular investor was inspired with the thought because 
of having read a newspaper article concerning a failure and, 
although he had never Jost any money before through the 
failure of a brokerage house, house, he was nevertheless in- 
terested to know whether or not some form of protection could 
him 


be provided to guard 


against such loss. 


Factory Go Boom—Faw Down! 


such a bond would be nothing more than an adaptation of the 
ordinary Bank Depository which guarantees the safety of pub- 
lic and private funds deposited in banks. 

We drafted a form of bond which gave the protection 
desired and wrote the first bond. Immediately thereafter, we 
thought that it would be advisable to give this form of pro- 
tection some publicity and made announcements of it in the 
New York papers. The response was tremendous. We found 
it necessary to organize a new department called the, “Bank 
Bond Division,” and proceeded with its development by fur- 
ther advertising in trade publications and directly to brokers. 
Although our newspaper advertising was limited to New York 
newspapers, we receive applications from all over the United 
States and from some parts of Canada. 

A farmer in Kansas wrote to us and told us that he main- 
tained a margin trading account with a firm in New York who 
had a branch office in Wichita, Kansas, and that he would be 
very happy if we could provide him with the protection men- 
tioned in our advertisement. A Banker in Texas wrote us the 
same kind of a letter and told us that he had an account running 
into the high five figures with a New York house and inquired 
as to the rates for this type of protection. And so, we received 
letters from other bankers,, business men, mechanics and trades 
people who even forwarded lists of securities which they held 
and included 
money orders in payment of 
the premium for the bond al- 


in some cases 





Of course, the proposition 
presented some very unusual 
aspects on prelimiary exami- 
nation and I immediately re- 
called in my mind, a number 
of familiar failures of broker- 
age houses in the past. I had 
serious doubts as to whether 
my company could consider 
that form of insurance, but 
after preliminary study of the 
elements involved, submitted 
the proposition to our com- 
mittee. 





The conclusion of the com- 
mittee was as follows: 

1—That the protection 
which such insurance would 








though our announcement 
made no direct solicitation for 
payment in advance. 

In the meantime, insurance 
brokers in the City of New 
York began to show real live 
interest in the proposition and 
came to us for specimen cop- 
ies of the bond and began to 
offer suggestions as to how 
the protection could be im- 
proved and how the coverage 
might be made more salable. 
An intensive study of the situ- 
ation together with the co-op- 
eration of the brokers assisted 
materially in bringing about 





afford an investor or broker, 
was highly desirable and would 
fill a long felt need. 


2.—In the final analysis, — 
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Total damages from this explosion amounted to more than 
$1,000,000. A sheet of half-inch steel twenty-five feet in diameter 
landed a hundred yards away, and did a thousand dollars worth of 


Explosion insurance policies offer protection against 
such loss or damage occurring off the premises of the assured 


the fruition of this idea and 
‘placing the proposition gener- 
ally before the investing pub- 
lic. 











The average broker very often confines his activities to 
supplying the insurance requirements of his clients and unless 
he is a really progressive individual, doesn’t make any par- 
ticular effort to sell and exploit new forms of insurance. Per- 
sonally, I consider this type of insurance a real opportunity 
for brokers to develop a new line among their clients. A 
good percentage of average assureds do trade in the stock 
market and consequently maintain margin accounts. 

Take for instance the average man who carries a $5,000 
margin account—that is to say, he has $5,000 deposited with 
a Stock Exchange house against securities valued at approxi- 
mately $20,000. He carries the account along for a while, 
and depending upon his judgment in investments, begins to 
acquire paper profits or paper losses as the case may be. 
Assume he is fairly successful in his operations and his cre- 
dit balance has begun to grow and then by reason of the 
tightening up of the credit situation, rise in discounts rates 
and other elements outside his control, his brokerage house 
becomes very hard pressed, and possibly forced into involun- 
tary bankruptcy. The average man at this point and under 
those conditions, finds himself caught in the so called whirl- 
pool of Wall Street. He is advised by the Trustee of bank- 
ruptcy that he is a general creditor. The significance of this 
is explained to him by his lawyer who advises him that he 
must wait for any salvage of his credit balance until the 
bankruptcy estate is wound up. When all the intricate details 
of the bankruptcy have terminated, he will then receive a pro- 


portionate share in the assets of the estate. This may take 
years to realize and then he will probably receive only a small 
portion of his total loss. 

Oi course, if he has the insurance provided for by a Traders 
Protective Bond, the situation is quite different. In that event, 
he is paid the insured portion of the credit balance upon the 
adjudication of the brokerage house in bankruptcy, that is to 
say, if his balance at the adjudication is $5,000, and he has a 
Traders Protective Bond in that amount, he collects the full 
amount of the loss from the Company. 

I am sure that the average broker can readily see what a 
vital form of protection this is. 

The rate of this bond was fixed by the Towner Rating 
Bureau at I per cent per annum on the amount of the bond, 
subject to a fair short rate cancellation table under which 
the earned premium is 50 per cent, if the bond is cancelled 
during the first quarter of the year. 75 per cent if cancelled 
during the second quarter and 100 per cent if the bond is 
cancelled at any time thereafter. 

I feel that the foregoing is a typical example of how the 
insurance requirement of one client of a comparatively in- 
conspicuous but wide-awake broker can institute a new form 
of insurance coverage in the field, and how the development 
of that specific requirement can create a source of premium 
income with its resultant brokerage commissions, and stimu- 
late an interest among people in all walks of life, not only 
for the particular class of insurance in question. 


There Was Little or No Flood Insurance Here 












Serious floods involving great loss of life and property have occurred in such widely separated localities as New England, Alabama, 


Ohio and Colorado, yet few companies write flood insurance because they are unable 


to secure a wide distribution of risks. A 


nation-wide drive for flood insurance would establish it as an important line 
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RESULTS OF CASUALTY LINES IN 1928 





Transactions of Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Stock Companies in Auto Liability, Auto Property 
Damage, Auto Collision, Surety and Workmen’s Compensation 


American Stock Companies 


Name and Location of Company 


Aetna Casualty and Surety, Hartford......... 
hetng Taney MAGETUINE 6. ss cece wicsnciesesenss 
American Casualty, Reading..............-: 
American Bonding, Baltimore............... 
Alliance Casualty, Philadelphia.............. 
American Employers, Boston...............- 
American Fidelity, Montpelier............... 
American Fidelity and Casualty, Richmond... 
American Indemnity, Galveston............. 
American Mine Owners, Huntingdon......... 


American Liability, Cincinnati............... 
American Motorists, Chicago..............+. 
American Reinsurance, Philadelphia.......... 
American Surety, New York.............--- 
Bituminous Casualty Co., Rock Island....... 
Anchor Caminity, St. Patt... 0. ..cccccccioses 
Associated Ind. Corp., San Francisco......... 
Ating Casttaity, Chicage.... oc scccccccctsse ccc 
Bankers Indemnity, Newark..............--- 
Buckeye Union Cas., Jackson..............- 


Capitol City Surety, New York.............- 
Central Surety and Ins., Kansas City........ 
Citizens Casualty Co., Utica...............- 
Central West Casualty, Detroit.............. 
Century Indemnity, Hartford................ 
Columbia Casualty, New York.............. 
Consolidated Ind. and Ins., New York........ 
Commercial Casualty, Newark.............. 
Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia....... 
Commercial Standard, Dallas............... 


Constitution Indemnity, Philadelphia........ 
Continental Casualty, Chicago.............. 
Contractors Casualty, St. Louis.............. 
Dallas Title and Guaranty, Dallas........... 
Detroit Fidelity and Surety, Detroit......... 
Eagle Indemnity, New York..............-- 
Employers Casualty, Dallas................. 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City* ....... 
Equitable Casualty and Surety, New York?... 
Eureka Casualty, Los Angeles..............- 


Eureka Casualty, Philadelphia............... 
Excess Insurance Co., New York............. 
Federal Surety, Davenport................-. 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York............ 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore............. 
Franklin Surety Co., New York.............. 
Fidelity Union Casualty, Dallas............. 
First Reinsurance Co. of Hartford, Hartford... 
Freeport Motor Casualty, Freeport.......... 
General Casualty, Seattle. ..........-c00c0 


General Surety Corp., New York............. 
Great National Ins., Washington, D.C....... 
General Reinsurance, New York............. 
Georgia Casualty, Atlanta...........e2see00: 
Glens Falls Indemnity, Glens Falls.......... 
Globe Indemnity, Newark..........0..--04: 
Guardian Casualty, Buffalo................. 
Great American, New York.............--+: 
Hartford Acc. and Ind., Hartford............ 
Hawkeye Casualty, Des Moines............. 


Home Accident, Vordyee. « . 006600065008 s 0 esis 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis.............. 
Hudson Casualty Co., Jersey City........... 
Illinois Motor Casualty, Springfield.......... 
Indemnity Co. of America, St. Louis......... 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A., Philadelphia... .. 
Independence Indemnity, Philadelphia....... 
Independent Bonding and Cas., Newarkf..... 
Indiana Insurance, Indianapolis.............. 
International Fidelity, Jersey City........... 


International Reins. Corp., Los Angeles....... 
Kansas Bankers acts, Soneen Se aida acase-o.4 8 
Keystone Automobile Club, Philadelphia... .. 
Liberty Insurance, Dayton...............6++ 
Liberty Surety Bond, Trenton............... 
London and Lancashire Ind., Hartford........ 
Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia........ 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.............. 
Mass, Bonding Ins., Boston..............+-- 
Mayflower Fidelity and Casualty, Newark.... 
Mercer Cauglty, Celia. . 0 cccccescaccccsis 


Merchants Indemnity Corp., New York...... 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York........... 
Mortgage and Bond Fid. Corp., Detroit...... 
Michigan Surety, Lamsing.................++ 
National Automobile, Los Angeles 
National Automobile, Lincoln............... 
National Casualty Co., Detroit.............. 
National Surety, New York...............-- 
National Union Ind., Pittsburgh............. 
Nebraska Indemnity, Omaha...............- 





Nevada Surety and Bonding, Reno.......... 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore........ 
New Jersey Fidelity & P. G., Newark........ 
New Jersey Mfrs. Casualty, Trenton......... 
New York Casualty, New York.............. 
New York Indemnity, New York............ 
Northwestern Surety, New York............. 
Northwestern Cas. and Sur., Milwaukee...... 
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Auto LIABILITY 


Premiums 
$ 


3,450,378 
7,897,727 
838,247 
26,234 
1,364,426 
139,839 
357,233 
192,638 


47,594 
289,953 
873,815 


1,193,335 


3,247,740 
2,296,881 
105,219 


1,043,787 
2,411,309 


182,145 


19,125 


282/089 
6,574,250 


403,047 
161,513 

96,708 
498,748 


7,441,889 
131,94: 


713,681 
452,602 
1,365,219 
440,242 
6,399,077 
2,614,390 
18,192 
126,239 


86,666 
2,239,511 


1,179,714 
148,385 


3,396,671 
1,195,581 
459,817 
1,038,710 
2,281,134 
85,964 
423,876 


Lossest 
$ 


1,431,043 
3,963,277 
290,639 


11,397 
64,254 
180,351 


273,433 


,586 
38,275 


242,837 
1,105,933 


635,671 
521,302 
31,746 
81,466 
22'611 


98,720 
3,360,331 


2,068,851 
1,149,159 


1,472,727 
357,737 


Premiums 
$ 


14,503 
10,703,318 
205,634 


170,156 
243,025 
364,747 
279,680 
1,388,350 


596,330 
535,541 
1,248,463 


149,125 
780,991 


877,070 
365,288 
209,649 


193,212 
91,050 
541,949 
6,206,482 


» 


2,226,956 


552,833 


3,123,611 
228,320 
2,156,745 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


SURETY 


Lossest, Premiums 
$ $ 


20,712 
6,116,827 
87,306 


2,196 


146,472 
63,336 
711,476 


405,461 
164,223 
793,388 


71,995 
288,026 


149,428 
7,500 
305,084 
3,755,016 


4,009,582 
10,407 
475,938 
4,412,365 


2,596,731 
1,374,341 


231,572 
24,775 
5,199,125 
459,611 


1,986,442 
140,010 
1,076,591 
793 


106,605 


Lossest 
: $ 
3,163,455 864,470 
dene "680 
GME. | Gey: 
344'546 73,216 
Mia 
62,317 —38,783 
7 a ee 
4,754 ate 
4,052,054 296,762 
137,726 99,307 
"706 3,480 
59,649 “444 
383,282 55,041 
318,946 68,759 
Ss eee 
796,596 111,872 
11,103 peanne: 
404,577 23,603 
670,139 124'631 
1,124,138 343,002 
67,5 230,650 
: 4,815 
9,908  —12,189 
249/316 60,689 
35,535 1,274 
99,555 7,849 
"i 7 ee 
262/854 74,798 
1,672,824 287,261 
6,042,350 1,219,983 
io. pide 
61,837 21,755 
35,680  —59,967 
"6,651 "1,867 
THOS kasi 
623,896 327.964 
168,449 "3,791 
1,393,453 2,436,853 
pe Sane 
542,252 135,691 
2,449,984 382,526 
140,100 29,958 
"455 ee 
896,721 246,169 
728,778 789,332 
17,584 18 
Ot rors 
35,204 2,12 
318,940 43,410 
244,173 142/221 
3,189,452 1,652,564 
1,022/283 240,429 
1,569,572 678,250 
2694 =... se. 
186,773 —90i 
82,825 42,541 
16,688 penne 
6,295,330 1,414,136 
68,606 60 
29.215 ~=«......... 
1,373,586 600,104 
320,311 275,505 
212,641 55,967 
526,912 4841634 
33,727 —1,463 
153,279 11,385 


AuTo PROPERTY DAMAGE 


Premiums 
$ 


4,054,230 


111,461 
6,500 


295,510 
1,473 


1,093,779 
704,560 
47,810 


403,813 
916,531 


352,695 
86,820 
255,772 
27,767 
103,453 


8,395 
137,351 
128,210 

2,294,306 


195,135 
—130 


53,744 
230,848 


603,712 
2,539,730 
70,982 
308, 166 
95 


224,877 
236,882 


437,995 
173,265 
2,285,693 


522,005 


393,860 


148,629 


Lossest 
$ 


1,745,439 


21,944 


136,643 
246,194 


15,255 


148,013 
342,083 


92,657 
77,467 
195,129 
55,372 
898,134 
308,055 
149 
21,081 


Auto COLLISION 


Premiums 
$ 
934,609 


34,790 
60,620 
92,070 


87,027 
122,789 





169,775 
31,198 
61,727 
79,778 


Losse.t 


463,209 


33,811 


11,411 
226,617 


73,587 


55,967 





































Eight Years of 


Constant Progress 


Due to Sincere and Cheerful Cooperation with 
| Agents and Brokers. 





Featuring greater coverage automobile policy. 





Liability Limits of $10,000/20,000. 
And Property Damage of $1500 
At Existing Tariff Rates for $5,000/10,000 
and $1,000 





Three Greater Limits at Increased Savings 


(Any limit combination can be used) 





| CAPITAL 
| $1,000,000.00 


HUDSON ia? CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


METROPOLITAN BRANCH: | 
2 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY | 








New England Dept. Southern Dept. | 
49 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 427-8 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Northwest Casualty Co,, Seattle............. 189,914 TORO atete “Seema ane, nnsadad 70,866 4,610 12,829 949 
Norwich Union Indemnity, New York........ 1,172,104 513,062 697,809 ri) a nee oe 399,357 174,149 152,981 85,931 
Occidental Indemnity, San Francisco......... 221,816 5,111 110,757 43,254 Bree 28,229 1,458 33,573 6,199 
Oli CamtiMles; SEMEN OR ewcsccesccsecesece!! 8 <igeeses $$ aeaede os leetbew — cssees 130,159 ERA?  -saddee dane. -saa@euue " . vane 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles..... pteeceees 486,241 271,311 353,902 180,201 257,574 95,886 415,588 150,889 1,313,600 749,282 
Pennsylvania Bituminous Cas., Huntingdon... = ......  ...... 157,913 WG Fae. Soeacse, | ksmaee coaeede = (sueacee 5a eeen ee ee eee 
Pennsylvania Indemnity, Philadelphia....:... 1,718,101 iG. eee, Re Veer anodes 656,536 243,606 326,903 128,114 
j Pacific Employers Los Angeles............... 51,974 15,691 1,512,076 See i Sitcce . we eatens 21,484 8,283 27,741 8,735 
H Pennsylvania Mfrs. Assn., Philadelphia....... 679,334 261.049 4,363,371 pC eee. ee rer 281,311 133,393 191,442 70,606 
Pennsylvania Surety, Pittsburgh............. 472,797 58,313 187,125 159,494 240,460 2,592 199,703 45,760 44,426 12,288 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York.............. 1,189,462 541,123 737,291 ae cacwses  -. weawes 432,436 190,171 102,520 57,903 
— Preferred Accident, New York............... 2,594,094 GGG -  issece 0) ttt es 330 254 89,479 773,049 295,034 177,127 68,187 
Reliance Casualty, Newark...............6. 182,321 67,875 13,262 508 [Lt ere % 29,611 6,062 6,192 1,082 
Royal Indemnity, New York................ 4,666,017 2,710,308 3,890,313 2,298,011 916,465 1,573,834 1,575,745 684,421 306,123 138,167 
Republic Casualty and Surety, Chicago 181,386 Se hee” uae’  nandvath wl fedete 92,150 55,818 96,501 146,120 
St. Paul Mercury Indemnity, St. Paul........ 649,364 Zee tC Cece -  “Secces Metezan | femanes 94,328 34,364 35,623 18,131 
Seahenttl SOE OED CcaerorCidsects  aceske i sepase™  -Gesslea, . ocametes (2. v\\ * Sh eo a eee eee eo ees te PE A 
Southern Casualty, Alexandria.............. 94,980 40,366 680,624 A700Ee «cheat ea 56,010 27,786 88,296 71,383 
Srdheer) MiG GUC REGU. DIGINOGE. c0ccc nsdeals - Sedaas  ceabate 9 lemmeds 2,312 Se ken ideaeee. - eee. eee 
Southern Surety, New York..............04- 171,991 21,426 707,367 149,922 1,262,183 59,170 72,086 23,750 13,222 4,489 
Standard Accident, Detroit. .....sccccsesese 5,727,529 2,400,801 4,835,184 2,829,384 1,662,925 332,674 1,481,132 558,877 300,931 133,164 
Standard Surety and Casualty, New York.... . Ys PE ees Ce Tree a a ee 
Sun Indemaity, New York.............s000 1,436,750 462,444 222,386 148,382 117,616 33,105 398,200 143,142 52,249 25,065 
Transportation Indemnity Co., New York.... 117,158 2,776 2,4 Ee -. Sheres ) Selene 37,097 2,778 4,074 292 
Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartford........... 339,512 I. Pas! | eects © etenwee amen 6,227,047 2,620,037 1,408,734 671,840 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford............... 17,146,203 SOORGGS. DEFITNIS 19000408 cicsce ~* oteeks “weedeat, Cauca. \ ceeeewel a eee 
Underwriters Casualty, Milwaukee........... 106,272 See, heat, | sigan adadlaae® saaealde 94,804 oo og 
Union Automobile, Los Angeles.............. 1,311,311 SRaeeee bocwoer, 8 ot eo ene 621,586 227,528 553,992 373,693 
Union Indemnity, New Orleans.............. 3,520,880 1,184,621 2,085,015 1,158,575 1,569,264 392,612 1,386,680 466,176 916,053 325,238 
Union Insurance, Indianapolis...........:... 57,053 Sea §60lCtCCS cae =|” CC ekledee.  ideeone.. ¢ eekeas 34,292 7,898 76,374 50,716 
United Pacific Casualty, Seattle............. 197,031 See eden A Seite eect 6©6 aera 94,424 17,844 134,214 39,660 
United States Casualty, New York........... 3,514,180 1,677,015 2,115,864 1,247,529 0 err 1,187,152 467,758 193,806 107,465 
United States Fid. and Guar., Baltimore. 4 7,744,758 3,236,977 10,852,874 6,824,876 6,473,114 1,704,317 2,932,670 1,239,970 633,761 380,460 
United States Guar., New York.............. 672,050 Series NO cakwger « wakaws 426,363 3,180 151,551 Deira”: “Scagece . ~ capa 
Universal Automobile, Dallas................ 248,277 Spee sscawesl ~ “eeducc, ““Wdee, * ewaae 127,209 31,304 233,224 93,269 
VivcitiG ARCOM cli cucccceccceccs.  Gaedeu.  esanes  <snee . eases pr a oo eo Ce Re > 
Western Automobile Casualty, Fort Scott..... 438,375 SA cera eae  Nixaasenes eee 181,996 87,100 20,145 9,537 
% Western Surety, Sioux Falls................. 24,164 11,202 133,299 60,312 73,978 5,674 11,639 7,227 585 507 
Wolverine Insurance, Lansing. .............. 99,414 See 060Ckavees eweces “S@ese: |? Sxeheee 55,283 15,838 78,471 73,582 
Yorkshire Indemnity, New York............. 307,400 ae - Gaeca oy .. atewdad - - cece — Cmenrene 146,432 37,872 14,706 9,205 
* 
Totals (139 Companies).............. 151,726,123 65,266,223 132,526,589 76,860,277 56,677,228 18,168,319 52,808,766 18,876,730 14,786,042 8,017,221 
United States Branches of Foreign Co’s. 
’ Car and General, New York...............+- 611,756 See Oo re etetay « Sitietur: | a emasae ghectetaes 198,298 115,066 25,007 16,574 
3 Employers Liability, Boston................. 6,522,350 2,527,944 12,669,825 6,929,057 157,952 27,913 2,442,157 960,945 481,525 256,751 
4 European General Reinsurance, New York... . 1,104,242 143,130 Ct” ee. 377,802 76,724 2,963 7,010 6,248 91 
: Gene.al Accident Fire and Life, Philadelphia. . 6,827,136 2,940,334 5,668,813 SOIGSIS keene 0 ween 2,244,493 918,020 629,739 316,710 
GasraiteeCa00 tts ONO ctsccccees. « kkwaes . . caslene - Slomebene- > saaaes TOGO onktexe 8 8=©|«ieeenee | -oucpeaa | same = eeu 
London Guarantee and Accident, New York... 2,506,160 1,156,728 3,242,122 2,329,215 5,343 —78,152 968,780 366,486 158,861 95,759 
Ocean Accident and Guar., New York........ 2,740,979 1,676,467 4,594,191 3,081,838 144,312 94,411 1,024,867 480,043 194,414 100,085 
Zurich General Accident and Liab., Chicago... 3,742,813 2,145,252 4,230,994 pe) ar rn ree 1,056,495 469,225 124,029 67,279 
Totals (6 Comipatties) «0.000 6csccccccs 24,055,436 10,828,303 30,420,489 18,340,475 789,305 120,896 7,938,053 3,316,795 1,619,823 853,249 
Grand Total (147 Companies)......... 175,781,559 76,094,526 162,947,078 95,200,752 57,466,533 18,289,215 60,746,819 22,193,525 16,405,865 8,870,470 


* Formerly Employers Indemnity Corporation. { Losses paid include adjustment expenses. { Adjustment expenses not included. 


Two Hundred Families Homeless After This Blaze 

















: GLEYS 


FIZ Y vee, 












If the owner of this apartment house had a Rent Insurance policy the insurance company would reimburse him for the value of the 
rents during the time needed to put the premises in tenantable condition. If the occupants had taken out Leasehold Insurance, 
particularly those tenants who were subletting their apartments at a profit, the values of their leases would have been protected. 
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Why Neglect Forgery Bonds? 
(Continued from page 17) 

the moral hazard is an important factor. It is good business 
to sell moderate coverage for accepted checks, and larger bank 
account limits under an additional Depositors Forgery Policy. 
The sound reason for this practice will be readily understood. 
A merchant may carry a bank balance of several thousand 
dollars, all of which should be guarded against forgery, but in 
his store he would never dream of parting with goods of more 
than one or two hundred dollars value in exchange for a check 
tendered by a casual acquaintance. Therefore, the merchant 
requires but one or two thousand dollars of Commercial Forg- 
ery protection but he should purchase ten to twenty thousand 


coverage is usually purchased in the form of Bankers Blanket 
bonds, but countless small institutions will hesitate at the cost 
and do not need the comprehensive coverage thus afforded. 
There are, therefore, logical prospects for Bankers Limited 
Forgery policies to supplement their Schedule Fidelity bonds. 
It is possible for a forgery loss or a loss through alteration of 
checks to occur through collusion with a bank’s employee. 
Proof may be lacking to bring the claim within the coverage 
of fidelity bonds, but under Bankers Limited Policies these 
losses are payable. The small bank which has safeguarded 
its negotiable paper by Forgery Insurance should be a pre- 
ferred customer of the big Metropolitan bank which carries 
its deposits and which rediscounts its paper from time to time. 





Depository coverage. 











The policies described above are not 
available to banks in the first instance, 
although the bank patronized by the as- 
sured has protection under the omnibus 
coverage. Banks may purchase either 
Bankers Limited Forgery policies or 
Bankers Blanket coverage or Check in- 
surance. Bankers Limited Forgery poli- 
cies give the bank 100 per cent replace- 
ment with no restrictions or deductions. 
The coverage protects the bank against 
loss through payment or acceptance ot 
forged checks and drafts, the withdrawal 
through forgery of savings deposits and 
loss through certificates of deposits or 
clearing house or other exchanges, which 
prove to be forgeries. 

The Bankers Limited policy is especi- 
ally suited to small banking institutions 
to whom the more costly forms ot 
Blanket Bonds are a luxury. Small banks 
are themselves depositors in larger banks 
and are in the same position as other 
customers in relation to the larger bank. 
The inexpensive Bankers Limited Forg- 
ery policy will assure not only protection 
to the little bank but will safeguard its 
friendly relations with the big bank by 
avoiding disputes in the event of a loss 
by forgery. One of the frequent sources 
ot lass to banks is the raising of checks 
after certification. This is covered under 
the policy. A bank should be advised to 


tection. 


carry insurance in full up to the first 
$100,000 of its balances and, at least, 25 
per cent on the remainder up to about 
three-quarters of a million. 

The field for this coverage is only lim- 
ited by the number of banks in the coun- 
try. Agents will be surprised to learn 
how few of their neighborhood banks are 
now insured. The premium rate is at- 
tractively low and renewals sell them- 





A new insurance 
coverage of special 
interest to bankers 


Few property owners protect their property against damage by wind- 
storm yet losses of this nature are frequently occurring to an extent 
which would impair a bank’s security as mortgagee on the property. 
To meet this situation we offer a blanket windstorm policy which covers 
all property upon which the bank has loaned money and indemnifies 
the bank on any windstorm loss to the full extent that its mortgage 
interest is affected. 

The cost of this policy is surprisingly low. Insurance equal to 25 per 
cent of the total mortgage interest will provide for full indemnity on any 
individual loss. 


Many loaning institutions have already taken advantage of this pro- 


WRITE US FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION! 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Western Department 
HARDING & LININGER, Mears. 
Chicago 








GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE W. DORNIN, Manager 
San Francisco | 




















selves. For the big Metropolitan banks, 
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of the insured’s possessions, an adequate amount of insurance 


The Ill Wind That Blew No Good 






















































































inke 
a can be written on the Divided form of policy at much less 
rded. premium than on any other form. In fact, it is interesting to 
siead take the premium for $5000 on a 100 per cent blanket form 
edie and compare it with the cost of a $10,000 policy on a Divided 
‘a ai form giving $5000 under each section. It has been demon- 
ai strated that 80 per cent of existing policies can be revised and 
rage improved and additional coverage sold where time is given in 
eal surveying the requirements of the insured, _ Because this is 
rded not done generally and because | most of this insurance is sold 
iid indifferently, is the reason for many grievances. 
even To sell a Residence policy to the man who has never carried 
aac this kind of protection requires thorough knowledge of the 
policy, rates and conditions. Many orders are received after 
ise: explaining the damage coverage which is not generally known. 
-_ In selling a Residence policy do not overlook the limitations 
on money and securities. This can often be increased and an 
additional premium secured. The .four months unoccupancy 
permit should be explained and extended if necessary. Garage, 
outbuilding and storeroom coverage under the schedule is often 
inadequate. Many insureds will cover the property of their 
: servants if it is explained that such property is not covered 
q under the policy conditions. 
| 
' 
i The Breaking Waves Dash High 
How many types of insurance are involved in this accident? A 
windstorm in Maryland picked this car up and just wrapped it 
around a tree trunk. The picture is a sales argument for wind- 
storm insurance, automobile liability, automobile collision, prop- 
erty damage and personal injury insurance 
Pushing Burglary Insurance 
(Concluded from page 21) 
silver and furs to 50 per cent of the face of the policy. Others 
prefer the divided form of policy which states a definite amount 
of insurance under section A covering jewelry, sterling silver : ( 
and furs and also a definite amount of insurance under sec. B. 
No one form of policy will be applicable to every insured. 
A complete survey should be made in each case and then a just 
recommendation can be made to meet the individual needs. ‘ : 
It is obvious that the man who has an “All Loss” policy cover- —— 
ing jewelry and furs should not have a 100 per cent Blanket 
Residence policy as he would be paying the higher premium 
for those articles which are covered under his “Floater” policy 
to protect the less hazardous articles of personal effects. The 
man who has an “All Loss” policy or has very little jewelry, = 
sterling silver or furs should have either a 50 per cent blanket 
| or a divided form of policy. To recommend-a divided form 
| it is advisable to ascertain the amount of jewelry. sterling ee 
silver and furs and place approximately this full amount pay 
| under section A. To arrive at an amount under section B, 
| where you cannot secure an intelligent amount of household A subscriber to The Spectator has written in to inquire if there 
effects, it is well to recommend 25 per cent to 30 per cent of is any coverage for damage caused by the constant inrush of 
_| the amount of fire insurance carried. If a survey can be made uocslcn Wie epee eet aioe pie pet ee wes 
'OR THE SPECTATOR 
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INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(Casualty) 


BALANCE SHEET 
April 30, 1929 








ASSETS 
Real Estate (Home Office Building).......................... $275,000.00 
I 65.55 it cg ite cob nse eSe ee eome Rieu aed aim 65) wd Hee eee 220,000.00 
CNOE BUNS... gon nice cw csc cnecvscwndeecass 905,400.00 
Bonds and Stocks 
U. S. Government Bonds..................... $252,312.50 
State and Municipal.......................!.. 1,025,027.86 
Miscellaneous......................000eeeuee 1,112,316.59 2,389,656.95 
os ig 5 a 6 eA ah A AAS OTEK OE ERR RNS 100,000.00 
mae Br ies end Oc’... . . 5 oon cece eens cesswnvacves 94,312.95 
rer 45,437.32 
Premiums in Course of Collection............................ 360,990.30 
$4,390,797.52 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums............................ 993 ,884.75 
IN BAI, gc oon Sib od cued Se sed ses ncb eu se egeeene els 371,830.80 
Reserve for Commission, Taxes and Other Liabilities............ 152,113.33 
ID ok kik vee ke cee eR ee Kwa ae ee ee RAN 100,000.00 
6 vo ne ke heen Ke ad ms ORR Kee ee HOSS $1,000,000.00 
 ieiiiine int 6094'4 6 ae OCC EER CE RWER OOS OS 1,772,968.64 2,772,968.64 





$4,390,797.52 


CASUALTY AND SURETY TREATY REINSURANCES 
SHARE AND EXCESS 


INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Carl M. Hansen, President 


Home Offices 
Pacific Finance Building 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
U. S. A. 
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Insuring All the Assets 

(Concluded from page 6) 
the obligee to whom the contract bond guarantees the comple- 
tion of the building at the agreed price. Surety companies in 
such cases are in effect partners of the contractors. 

As the construction work progresses the corporation will 
make payments to the construction company, and unless there 
is a clause in the contract making the latter liable until com- 
pletion the former will secure fire insurance to protect its 
equity. By the time the building is completed, the company 
will have full coverage for the buildings, and as equipment is 
installed further protection against loss by fire is obtained. 

As the factory site is located in an area in which there are 
frequent high winds, windstorm insurance is also obtained. 

Because the location of the buildings is accessible to the 
trade, show windows to display the corporation’s products 
were installed. To protect itself against loss by reason of 
breakage of these windows, the corporation will obtain plate 
glass insurance and can include in such coverage glass parti- 
tions and doors inside of the building. This is a type of cover- 
age that differs from ordinary forms in two respects. First, 
there is an absence of moral hazard in that the insured has 
more to lose with little to gain by breaking or being indifferent 
in his care of his glass. Second, the indemnity desired by the 
insured is not the cash value of his broken windows, but their 
replacement. The carrier, however, will reserve the right to 

v settle the claim by a cash payment, but the exercise of such 
riglyut is found in but a few cases of a special nature. 

The accessibility of the building must result in the use of 
walks surrounding it by the general public and, of course, the 
trade—those who come to buy and those who come to sell— 
will use the interior of the building as well. There is a liability 
on the part of the corporation to the general public making 
such use of the walks and building, and to meet it the corpora- 
tion must secure public liability insurance. 

The corporation operating its own power plant secures in- 
surance covering accidents to electrical machinery, steam boil- 
ers, fly wheels, and steam turbines. There are two main 
hazards in connection with electrical machinery, “break down” 
and “electrical burnout.” The coverage for direct loss for an 
accident which stops the functions of the machine and necessi- 
tates repairs may be extended to cover the use and occupancy 
hazard. The latter would indemnify against the loss of use of 
the plant and overhead while replacements are being made. 

A steam boiler insurance policy wil! indemnify for direct 
loss or damage from boiler explosion to the property of the 
assured and of others, and for personal injury or death result- 
ing from the exploision. Loss of income or profit occasioned 
by the shutting down of operations may also be covered. Cover- 
ages similar to those in the case of electrical machinery and 
steam boiler are available to protect against loss or damage 
from fly-wheel accidents. 

The corporation has a delivery system of both automobile 
trucks and horse-drawn vehicles. For the first, it has automo- 
bile insurance as to personal liability, property damage, fire. 
and theft. It has the same coverages on its horse-drawn 
vehicles and also on the lives of the horses and against loss by 
theft, but it decided not to carry collision to protect itself against 
damage to its own trucks. 
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The corporation’s inventories will consist of raw materials 
and partly finished and finished goods, but in the various 
policies of insurance no distinction is made as to the condition 
of the merchandise, the governing factor of which is to cash 
value. Under certain conditions the coverage may be extended 
to include the profit to be realized on the sale of the goods. 

The various coverages will be as to loss by fire, including 
smoke and water damage arising from a fire, loss by sprinkler 
leakage, loss due to theft by employees under fidelity bonds, 
and loss due to burglary and robbery by other than employees. 
Comments have been made on these coverages as they apply to 
other assets and need not be stated in greater detail at this 
point. 

After a few years of operations the corporation suffered a 
rather heavy loss because of the sudden and unsuspected fail- 
ure of one of its large customers. This loss brought home to 
the corporation’s officials the value of credit insurance, a guar- 
antee that the assured will not suffer bad debt losses in excess 
of the normal, average amount. That is, the policy will either 
prevent or pay all covered losses greater than the normal loss 
inherent in the assured’s business. 

The fidelity bonds of various types will protect the corpora- 
tion against loss through the dishonesty of its employees, but 
if protection is sought against the dishonesty of outsiders other 
coverages must be obtained. The first of these to be discussed 
is the forgery bond, of which there are several types. ‘This 
bond will indemnify the insured from loss through the forging 
of the insured’s signature as drawer, maker, acceptor or en- 
dorser, or through raising or altering any check, draft, note, 
bill of exchange, trade acceptance, and the like. The insured 
may also be protected against loss through accepting a check 
or bank draft which is subsequently shown to be forged or 
to cover mercantile open stock burglary or mercantile safe. 

It is assumed that the hypothetical corporation under con- 
sideration will, after some time, enter the export business and 
will send shipments of its commodities to foreign ports. At 
first there are but a few shipments, but as the business expands 
they become quite numerous. To meet these two conditions 
there are two types of ocean marine policies, one special and 
the other open; that is, in the former a policy is obtained for 
each shipment, whereas under the latter the insurance com- 
pany agrees to insure all shipments after a stated date. The 
goods shipped may be insured as to the perils of the sea and 
as to theft and pilferage. 

3efore and during the time goods are being shipped on the 
high seas, other merchandise is being transported within the 
United States and the protection of such shipments is termed 
inland marine insurance. One of the forms of this insurance 
is the transportation policy which will indemnify for loss or 
damage to merchandise transported by railroad, freight, railway 
express, coastwise and inland waterway steamers. The cover- 
age is from the time the goods leave the premises of the in- 
sured until they are delivered to the consignee. 

Through the distribution of overhead expenses a large pro- 
portion of the cost of insurance is absorbed in the cost of pro- 
duction. There is one form of insurance that has a close con- 
nection with production, namely, workmen’s compensation, the 
purpose of which is to indemnify for loss of wages and medi- 
cal fees incurred because of industrial accidents. 
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SQUARE dealing with our policyholders for over a quarter of a century is 
largely the reason for the remarkable, though conservative and consistent growth 
of this company. 


AUTOMOBILE, Team, Plate Glass, Accident and Health and General Public 


Liability are our big lines. 


JOIN our staff of prosperous Agents and Brokers and you will readily build 
up your business. 


BEST POLICIES! LOWEST RATES! UP-TO-THE-MINUTE SERVICE! 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL STRENGTH 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS. 


COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY COMPANY 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK (Oldest seataaetinaiee Casualty Company) _ + oon 
President Opposite Independence Hall Vice-Pres. and General Mgr. 
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British Dominions 
Ausurance Company Limited 
of Pando, England 


You have not yet been in touch with all the best there is in 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


if you are not familiar with this Company, recognized as a 
pioneer in present day automobile methods. 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 
149 William Street, New York 


Western Department Pacific Coast Department 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 108 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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